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A FOREWORD 


Tue author would ask his readers to believe 
that nothing is here set down in malice. 

He gives due thanks to the Editor of 
The Manchester Guardian for a kind permis- 
sion to reprint the Colloquies, and equal 
thanks to the Editor of The Standard in 
regard to the Profiles. 


March, 1906. 
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COLLOQUIES 





THE PARSON’S PERPLEXITY 


HAT shall the Parson be at in these 
days? A tolerably well-defined con- 
ception of his proper work has come down the 
ages. He is to 
Find out men’s wants and will, 
And meet them there. 
In the old days a moderately strenuous and 
sufficiently leisurely life enabled him to dis- 
charge this function so as to satisfy the demands 
of his own conscience and the requirements 
of a not too exacting public opinion. Even 
caricature was generally kind to the Parson 
in those spacious times. 

But in these thronged and hurrying days, 
when men’s wants have become so numerous 
and their will so multiform, what shall the 
Parson be at? Which of the wants and what 
particular expression of the will must he 
meet ? He cannot meet them all. 
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The lawyer has been endlessly differentiated, 
and the doctor is fast coming to be nothing if 
not a specialist. The Parson, so far at least as 
theory and ideal are concerned, stands fixed 
where he was. Neither public opinion, nor 
traditional demand, nor the inelastic prescrip- 
tion of the English Church has permitted 
him to be differentiated. He is asked to be 
all things to all men in an age of minute sub- 
division of labour, though to none of his 
many activities is a supreme value attached 
by the majority. He is expected to do a 
multitude of little things—strangely diverse 
and trivial things most of them. He must 
dabble in many trades, he alone of modern 
men. Consequently, when he is in dead 
earnest he is apt to be the most bewildered, 
and among the most harassed of mortals. 
How shall one and the same man be a student, 
a man of affairs, a social reformer, a journalist, 
a lawyer, a director of consciences, an orator, 
and a universal friend? Only a man of quite 
exceptional quality and training can be many 
of these at one time; and unfortunately not 
all parsons are men of exceptional quality and 
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training. The Nonconforming minister is still 
something of a specialist, for he is par excellence 
a preacher. The Roman Catholic priest is 
also somewhat of a specialist. His central 
function, in which all his other activities tend 
to merge, is that of a director and absolver. 
The Church of England parson is at a dis- 
advantage. 

No doubt the problem of differentiation 
solves itself in practice, but the solution is 
reached generally by the sacrifice of the old 
ideals of the Parson and by the more or less 
complete abandonment of the old conception 
of parochial activity. 

My friend Arnobius is essentially a student. 
At rare intervals he publishes a book, the 
result of much meditation and some research, 
which has in one instance reached a second 
edition. He is a faithful pastor, even as 
Creighton was in his Northumbrian village. 
But his name figures in no congress or con- 
ference list of speakers. He is little known in 
diocesan circles. A sufficient competence and 
a very small, compact parish have enabled 
him to keep the old ideal of Herbert’s Country 
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Parson fairly intact. He is a rarity among 
men, for he has no ambitions, and the currents 
of life in the tumultuous world have not 
caught him into their eddies. 

My friend Ambrosius plays the réle of social 
reformer, and plays it well and very zealously. 
He has a model public-house and a labour 
yard. He is a friend of sinners. But I 
gather that he does not find the life satisfying, 
because he is at times oppressed with a sense 
of impotence and troubled with the thought 
of an unexecuted commission. 

My friend Eusebius is a delightsome per- 
sonality. He works eighty hours in every 
week, and has no time to do any single 
thing in workmanlike fashion. He occasionally 
manages to dine with his wife. He knows 
most of his parishioners, especially the “ cases,” 
but he failed to recognise his own cook when 
he met her the other day at a parochial gather- 
ing. He cares for many children, but his own, 
I am given to understand, are growing awry. 
He applies himself to his multiplex task with the 
energy of a torpedo, but there are moments when 


he confesses that there is a mistake somewhere. 
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Athenagoras is a laborious parish priest and 
a zealous partisan. His bald head with its 
fringe of grizzling hair may be seen at any 
meeting of the Society for the Dissemination 
of Catholic Verities. He is never absent from 
the meetings of the Senior Priests’ Foreign 
Missionary Association. But he is never on 
the platform. He is one of the silent auditory. 
He is assiduous in his attendance at “ Quiet 
Days.” He is meticulous about many things 
of which the world recks nothing. He is 
all for the Church. But then he is vexed by 
no ambition to be “the mouth of such as 
cannot speak.” He sees no visions and dreams 
no dreams, but it is much to be feared that 
the currents of warm, pulsating life are like 
to leave him stranded with a congregation 
of ministering women. I like him well. But 
his experience solves no problems. He once 
wrote a tractate on the policy of giving prizes 
to Sunday scholars. I forget whether it has 
been reprinted. 

I have some acquaintance with Leguleius. 
Leguleius is entirely undistinguished. Having 
no particular. vocation, he has long since ceased 
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to bother. He performs all absolutely neces- 
sary parochial and pastoral acts with some care. 
The performance is nowise inspiring. He 
speaks but one language, and he never reads 
aught save the newspaper, the Lectionary, 
and a certain law-book. Fourteen years ago 
he ceased to write sermons, and about the 
same time a dispute with a curate directed 
him to the treatise which has been his solace 
and his comfort ever since. Who can measure 
the relief which it has brought to the 
monotony of his life? The small reputation 
for legal lore which he enjoys is entirely due 
to the half-hours, which otherwise would have 
been so leaden, spent in browsing on this 
volume. He can tell you all about the func- 
tions of a surrogate or the process of seques- 
tration. He knows every article of the code 
for the conduct of a vestry meeting or the 
duties of churchwardens. They are all in the 
Book. His parishioners have no notion as 
to how he spends twelve of the twenty-four 
hours which go to make a day. He has no 
very clear’ notion himself, and he certainly 


does not know what he ought to be at. - 
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I could tell much, and lovingly, of my friend 
Marcellinus, that admirable man, known in 
the mining country in which he works as the 
political parson. He has many shining virtues, 
and he certainly does with his might whatever 
he undertakes to do. But he does so many 
things—his book on school hygiene is a standard 
work—that I am bound to conclude that he 
has not found the particular last to which he 
ought to stick. 

What ought the Parson to be at? Shall 
he make it the business of his life to perorate 
feebly twice every Sunday? Shall he give 
himself to the serving of tables, many tables, 
tables laden with needlework or with loaves, 
or clad in green cloth to make an arena for 
clicking balls? Shall he study to sing comic 
songs at parochial tea-parties, smoke with the 
smokers, dance with the dancers, crack jokes 
with the old ladies, bowl at the nets? Shall 
he make himself an expert in sanitation, a 
connoisseur of many and various nuisances f 
Shall he give his strength and his ardour to 
the settlement of the question as to when 
incense may be burned? Shall he become an 
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authority on illuminated missals? Shall he 
try to do much, as mayhap his better reason 
would direct, or many things, as the poly- 
phonous sentiment of his world would seem 
to require ? He himself, when he is in earnest, 
as he usually is, does not know. It is time 
for some one to tell him. 
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HAT lies before the Parson? Atrophy 
followed by euthanasia, according to 
one school of the partisans of universal recon- 
struction. The Parson is a functionary for 
whom a highly developed society has no real 
use, and therefore he and all that he stands for 
must disappear. They may not be permitted 
much longer to cumber the ground. France, 
in this as in other matters, is the schoolmistress 
of the nations; and, as all the world knows, 
the master spirits of the French people are 
most of them minded to help the priest to 
evanescence by tightening his waistband. 

The world, according to another school, 
can manage very well without priests. ‘The 
Burmese manage now, and so do growing 
numbers of men of light and leading in most 
of the progressive countries. “The fate of 


religion is not inextricably bound up with 
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that of official platitudinarians,” as my candid 
acquaintance Celsus informed me the other day. 
He was toying with a cigarette-holder, a trifle 
in amber and gold, as he spoke. ‘“‘ Of course 
there will be a mauvais quart d@heure. You 
cannot expect the new morality without 
sanctions to spring in a moment to full life from 
the débris of the old superstitions. Moral 
progress has always been cataclysmic. But the 
truth must prevail. You fellows must resign 
yourselves as best youcan. Vae victis.” It will 
be seen that my friend Celsus is of a sanguine 
temperament, and that he is a reader of 
M. Maurice Guyot. 

“ As for priests and that ilk,’ another school 
keeps protesting, “ they have done the world 
some service ; civilisation, while it was yet in 
cunabula, needed nurses. ‘They are yet capable 
of some service, but they must gradually come 
to be mere excrescences on the body politic, 
though of the kind that will not need the 
operating-knife to remove them. They will 
drop painlessly off as they grow effete. There 
will be no rending of living tissue. The priest’s 


original was the medicine-man with his rattle. 
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The rattle is disappearing, and the medicaments 
have passed into other hands. The man will 
presently follow his paraphernalia. Roman 
priest and Anglican, and Congregational 
preacher—all must go ; though the last-named, 
with his note of modernity, his epigrams, his 
apologues, and his wise saws and modern 
instances, may survive the other two for a 
while.” 

Is any one of these surveys of the situation 
to any extent accurate? This was the ques- 
tion which I put to my friend the Bishop of 
Stockton-on-Tees the other day. The wise 
old face beamed with the benign humour, 
which fifty years of stress and strain have 
only made more tolerant, as he answered. 
“These people,” he concluded, “are a little 
too anticipative. They are either ignorant 
of history or they have mis-read it. History 
is the anodyne for a sick faith. The priest, 
in one form or another, is the most indispens- 
able of men.” Upon this I fell a-thinking. 
I recollected that if the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury was, so to speak, a medicine-man 
with his rattle, the first Lord Chief Justice 
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was a chief with his club. It occurred to me 
that a fully developed society would have 
no use for the Lord Chief Justice. When the 
tea-table Elysium which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
promises us has arrived—the universal struggle 
for the life of others, the unceasing conflict 
as to who shall most completely forget himself 
in the service of his neighbour—there will 
assuredly be no use for the judge or the police- 
man, and small use even for the physician. 
The bewigged and bebuttoned functionaries 
will vanish into the limbo of forgotten notables, 
and their wigs and helmets—the discarded ones 
—will become votive offerings on the walls of 
the Temple of Concord. 

I remembered, too, that the same prophet 
who promises us the Elysium has rather in- 
consistently complained that, so far from 
progressing towards it, the last two generations 
have contemptuously turned their backs on it. 
Those mournful words of his floated into my 
memory: “ In all places and in all ways there 
has been going on during the last fifty years 
a recrudescence of barbaric ambitions, ideas, 
and sentiments.” I concluded by reflecting 
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on the fallibility of prophets and that strange 
law of spiral movement according to which 
human progress accomplishes itself. In the 
affairs of men there is unceasing ebb and reflux. 

It is always dangerous to take your cue as 
to what is to happen to mankind from the 
tendencies of a single generation or of a single 
century. The chances are always that another 
generation will see some of the tendencies 
strangely deflected, and that another century 
will see many of them reversed. A generation 
ago the gospel of Individualism was in high 
esteem, as containing the whole message of 
social salvation. ‘To-day, few so poor to do it 
reverence. It is credibly reported of the first 
Parliament of George I. that only four or five 
members of its House of Commons were in 
the habit of attending the ordinances of public 
worship.* In the generation that followed, 
religious beliefs and practices were widely t 


* Montesquieu. 

+ Sir John Barnard complained that “it really seemed 
the fashion for a man to declare himself of no religion.” 
Quoted in Tyerman’s “Life of Wesley.” Cf “ Bishop 
Newton: Life and Works,” vol. i. p. 115. 
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discarded, and, often enough, openly flouted. 
And in the middle of the graceless century 
you might, unashamed, have got drunk for 
a penny and dead-drunk for twopence. The 
gaols were full in those merry days, if the 
churches were empty, and England was in 
the habit of swilling about six times as much 
alcohol per head as she does now. Your 
Bolingbrokes and Conyers Middletons were 
full of jubilant prophecies of the decay of 
religion and the decline of the Parson. But 
the Methodist revival was at hand, and a new 
world; and the regeneration of the Parson 
was soon to be followed by his rehabilita- 
tion. 

A pretty collection could be made of the 
exultant anticipations of the demise of Religion 
in which the French Philosophes and Encyclo- 
pédistes indulged. Every contemporary of 
note, save Joubert and Rivarol, accepted them 
as gospel. All the world knows how they were 
falsified by events. 

What is the outlook for the Parson? Not 
rosy for the immediate future, it must be 
admitted. He must resign himself to the 
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increase of evils against which his commission 
bids him fight unwearyingly. In every country 
called civilised, save England, indictable crime 
is increasing. In every country morality, 
especially sexual morality, is being relaxed. In 
every country there is visible decay of belief 
in spiritual verities, and in every one—in none 
more than in England—there is manifest 
growth of the belief in “soft touches and 
warm touches.”” Meanwhile there is clamour 
enough for readjustments and restatements, 
which no one has the courage to formulate 
or the temerity to proclaim. The Parson 
must summon what faith and patience he can 
to aid him. In his own English Church he 
will, for all his love of her system and rever- 
ence for her traditions, detect many disabling 
anachronisms. 

My friend Marcellinus put the matter 
in a nutshell when last we met. “ The 
Church,” said he, “has a mind, no doubt, 
but it is very difficult to elicit it into con- 
structive activity or to focus it on anything 
whatever, except, perhaps, the Parson’s Free- 
hold and possibly the absolute necessity of 
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denominational instruction, and of some modus 
vivendi in regard to ritual. Apart from a few 
fundamentals, everything wants rehandling 
or retouching. Conditions altogether new 
need new regulations, new forms, a new 
direction given to enthusiasm and effort, 
an immensely increased expansive activity. 
Nothing is done, or can be done. The 
Church is swaddled in the stomacher and 
farthingale of the days of good Queen Bess. 
She must burst the strings or be cramped 
to death. Reform at any price, even the 
price of Establishment. The Catholic 
Church must live and breathe in the free 
air of the world which it is her mission to 
regenerate.” 

“As things are,” he continued, “ there is 
no outlook for the Anglican priest. If he 
takes his stand among the reformers, he 
becomes a suspect. The reformers themselves 
want to know what Saul is doing among the 
prophets. Most of his own folk regard him 
as a renegade. If he takes his stand with 
the ruck of our people, his soul revolts 


against the time-marking to which he 
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must needs submit. His heart repugns the 
dreary dribble of talk without performance 
and pious aspiration towards reform with- 
out competence to execute one item in 
the programme on which all sensible men are 
agreed.” 

Marcellinus, it must be remembered, is a 
political parson of a Radical, not to say a 
Socialistic, stamp. And he was speaking con- 
fidentially. 
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AN, according to the shrewdest of 

the Greeks, is essentially a political 

animal, and the words mean more than they 

are apt to convey. The modern equivalent 

of the ancient apophthegm defines man as a 

clubbable creature; and such he is, though 

some of our wise men are wont to forget the 
fact. Normal man will have his club. 

My friend Mr. Johnson, the registered 
plumber in Key Street, has a pleasant little 
coterie of his own. It meets twice a week 
at the Pig and Whistle, and Mrs. Johnson, 
excellent woman, has long learned to recon- 
cile herself to its incidents of stale tobacco- 
fume and occasional lapses from the five- 
o’clock-in-the-morning heroism which Johnson 
ordinarily exemplifies. Jimmy Taylor is a 
rubber worker aged seventeen, into whose 


intimacy I have lately been privileged to 
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enter. He belongs to four clubs. The one 
which enchains his heart’s loyalty meets three 
times weekly under the big railway arch in 
Corn Market Street, on fine evenings. In 
dirty weather it meets, when funds permit, 
in a dingy little room at the back of a tobacco- 
nist’s shop in Gardener Street. In these 
days, when every society is credited with a 
specific purpose, it will be refreshing to some 
cynical readers to learn that Jimmy’s favourite 
club has no discoverable object whatsoever, 
unless the consumption of what passes as 
tobacco, in the form of “ fags,” is an object. 
Certain superior young men with whom Jimmy 
has a precarious nodding acquaintance belong 
to a well-known lads’ club, and one youth 
whom he knows slightly is a member of the 
Church Lads’ Brigade. But Jimmy has good 
reasons of his own for not being inclined that 
way. My esteemed friend Major Heavy- 
weight is a member of the Junior Army and 
Navy and of a dozen other clubs. What 
better guarantee could I possibly give of his 
social value? My friend Madan-Tompkin- 


son, of the Loamshire circuit—the privilege 
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of his friendship, which I enjoy, dates from 
old Trinity days, when he was Tompkinson 
‘tout court—told me the other day, with an 
accent of swelling pride, that he had been 
admitted into that Holy of Holies the United 
Universities’ Club. And hea married man and 
already a member of eight clubs of sorts ! 
Man is essentially a clubbable animal; no 
propensity of his stands in need of more 
careful regulation than this same clubbable- 
ness. The great majority of the parsons 
known to me, being men, are clubbable, like 
the rest of their kind. The careful investi- 
gator of social phenomena would find the 
clergy distributed among the membership of 
a great many reputable clubs, ranging from 
the Arcanum to that delightfully reposeful 
Copperhead Club in a certain delectable 
provincial city. If he pushed his investiga- 
tions further, he would discover that every 
parson, who is not crushed by his burden of 
work or constricted by his poverty, belongs 
to a sodality, and that, however great his 
burden or grievous his disability, he seldom 


fails to attend the monthly symposium of his 
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Clerical Society. Of what nature the proceed- 
ings of a sodality may be I have never been able 
precisely to ascertain. I am given to under- 
stand that sodalities exist for the sole and 
supreme purpose of promoting plain living 
and high thinking, but the frankest of men, 
I find, grow strangely reticent when their 
sodality is in question. 

I was until recently but rarely able to attend 
a symposium of my brethren. The hamlet 
where I was permitted to exercise my ministry 
lay deep in the bosom of Arcady, and my old 
cob was getting stiff-jointed. But it hap- 
pened, just before I quitted my hamlet, that 
I was invited to attend at one of the famous 
symposia held on first Monday afternoons 
in the busy and begrimed cathedral city of 
Duncester. The impression left upon me was 
deep, and it is still vivid. I found about 
two hundred of my brethren assembled in 
a gorgeous room in that most gorgeous of 
modern caravanserais the Hétel Splendide. 
They were of all ages and types. Tertius was 
there, with his apple cheek and limpid blue 
eye, and so was Urbane, his hollow visage 
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wearing the pallor of the slums. The rubi- 
cund and. mirthful Rusticanus was there, 
redolent of the fields, and Ctesiphorus, bearing 
the marks of recent austerities. I caught 
sight of the cherubic face of my neighbour 
Arnobius’s newly ordained deacon and the 
portly form of Gervinus. These were the 
undistinguished men, and every one of them 
carried the holiday in his eye. Marcellinus, 
Eusebius, and others known to. fame were 
there also, but it was clear that they were 
not on holiday thoughts intent. For them 
it was to be a field-day and the din of battle. 
It was plain to an observant eye that they 
had clothed their necks with thunder for the 
occasion. 

The Duncester Symposium is an inspiriting 
example of perfect democracy at work. The 
chairman on this occasion proved to be timid 
and faltering and apologetic: He had evi- 
dently had the office thrust upon. him by 
the operation of some occult principle of 
selection which has no reference to ability 
or pre-eminence, and he had as_ evidently 
accepted the dignity in a spirit of meek 
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acquiescence. The announcement of the ques- 
tion to be debated did not tarry. It was 
“ The Church’s duty in relation to the problem 
of the unemployed.” People who follow the 
‘debates at Congress meetings and other gather- 
ings of sedate Churchmen, where prudent 
platitude usurps the privilege of catching the 
Speaker’s eye, can have no conception of the 
tone and character of the discussion that 
followed. I regret that I can only supply 
abbreviated notes of it. 

Gracchulus opened with a rapid sketch of 
the conditions of the problem. While the 
number of the unemployed, as he said, has 
on the whole tended to diminish, the propor- 
tion of the unemployable grows with menac- 
ing steadiness. Our civilisation is a manu- 
factory, in the output of which incapables 
form an ever-increasing by-product. He dwelt 
on the enhanced productivity of modern 
labour. One man’s labour produces seventy 
shirts for every one shirt that the same equiva- 
lent of effort produced a century ago. And 
yet there were more shirtless backs than ever. 
More shirts made; more shirtless persons 
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wanting shirts; more idle hands unfitted to 
produce shirts or anything else—this was the 
net result of modern civilisation. ‘“ For my- 
self,” he concluded, “I have burned my 
boats. I see no remedy for the intolerable 
evils under which modern society groans— 
its sordidness and overcrowding, its sacrifice 
of life for mere living, its exaggerated in- 
equalities and horrid deterioration of national 
fibre, its feverishness and gloom, and im- 
potent, ineffectual talk—but in a programme 
which shall be largely collectivist, with 
land nationalisation aiming at peasant culti- 
vation as an item in it. Wellbeing for the 
many cannot consist with privilege for the 
few.” 

This revolutionary pronouncement raised 
no tumult, but it brought Placidus to his 
feet with a speech of gentle protest and in- 
sistence on the priority of soul-healing to all 
such legislative nostrums as Gracchulus had 
advocated. A people, he urged, has just 
such social conditions as it is fit for. Improve 
the people and you will improve the conditions. 


The task of the Church is to improve the 
26 
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people. This done, the conditions may be 
left to time and the politicians. 

Seven or eight speeches followed, most of 
them in the wake of that of Gracchulus. One 
was an impassioned demand for more coercion 
—compulsory apprenticeship, compulsory con- 
tinuation classes, compulsory military train- 
ing, and compulsory detention of the incor- 
rigibly idle and the incompetent. Marcellinus, 
who on this occasion entirely succeeded in 
avoiding his pet subjects of the fatal opulence 
of bishops and the iniquities of the House of 
Peers, declaimed against the impotence which 
is the price the Church pays for being held 
in leash by one political party. Gracchulus 
made his reply, in which the note of revolt 
was even more prominent than in his opening 
speech. 

My pleasant friend Jocosus declares that 
the happiest hour of his month is that which 
follows the despatch of the business of the 
Duncester Symposium, when the brethren 
gather for informal converse. I can well 
believe him.. The particular circle into which 
I was swept as we left the tea-room to assemble 
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in the smoking-room was composed of a dozen 
gentlemen, among whom were two or three 
who had crossed swords in the debate. Grac- 
chulus was there, and so was his protagonist 
Placidus. But there was no faintest echo of 
the debate. The jest went round, the genial 
clerical jest, mild of flavour but excellent upon 
the palate, if you have humour enough to be a 
connoisseur. Laughter rippled continuously, 
and sometimes roared. Chaff was bandied, 
and the quip modest was duly exchanged 
for the retort courteous in excellent good 
temper. There was never a word of the un- 
employed. It was plain that this was the 
sacrosanct hour of relaxation from the bonds 
of responsibility, and that every one present 
knew it. Even Leguleius, who sat well back, 
forgot to quote his law-book. The hour 
stretched into an hour and a half, and then a 
murmur of “a train to catch” broke the spell, 
and the company melted. 

As I sat in the corner of the railway carriage 
on my homeward journey I ruminated. I 
wondered why the debates of clerical congresses 


and conferences were often so dull and spiritless, 
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while the debate of which I had been an auditor 
was so sparkling and vivacious. I asked myself 
how it was that so large a proportion of the 
clergy appeared to be such pronounced and 
ardent reformers when in symposium assem- 
bled, while so small a proportion voiced any 
but Tory political sentiments on the public 
platform. I pondered the truth of Marcel- 
linus’s taunt as to the penalty of being led 
by one political party, flung as the taunt was 
across the benches at antagonists who might 
at the moment have been so many inarticulate 
spectres for all the comment they made. I 
mused upon the reformative, reconstructive 
energy which lies dormant in the souls of some 
parsons, like the dynamic pent up in unkindled 
coal, and I considered how long it would be 
before these potencies would burst into activity. 
Then I remembered the self-restraint of the 
Parson, which I had once more witnessed, the 
self-command which often permits him to 
differ sharply in perfect kindliness and to hold 
his peace when peace is the convention. I 
fell to estimating the value of certain con- 
ventions by which he is usually bound. One 
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of these disentangled itself from the others as 
I mused. ‘Suppose the reforming parson 
were to turn active politician. Suppose he 
were to leap into the arena and——” It 
was at this point that I observed that the train 
had come to a dead stop in the railway station 
of Morton, where I knew John and the T- 
cart were waiting. 
It had been a pleasant day, and significant. 
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T was not long since that my occasions 
took me to the sleepy little county town 

of Loamshire, at the time when the Assizes 
were being held. Whether there was a full 
calendar I do not know, but there was a full 
attendance of big wigs and little ones. Among 
the former I hailed my old friend Madan- 
Tompkinson, and among the latter my poor, 
briefless acquaintance Gribbles, as patronising 
and as buoyant as if he were floating on a full 
tide of prosperity. I have of late practised 
with some profit the tactics of which Brer 
Rabbit was so consummate a master. I have 
learned to lie low. The talk in the evening 
turned on the present-day standard of public 
speaking. I listened in silence to a big, florid 
man with a strong face and a curious droop 
of the left eyelid, who was quite evidently 
the Sir Oracle of the company. Said he— 
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and it was the final pronouncement of a long 
discussion—“ There are not more than five 
men at the Bar who speak the King’s English 
with grace and precision, and, of these five, 
only two have as yet taken silk. We all mouth 
our mother tongue, or we clip it, or we mangle 
it; and the strange thing is that no one in 
these days cares. It makes not a pin of differ- 
ence.” That eminent critic Petronius, I see, 
has been saying something of the same sort 
about our stage English. I cannot say that 
on the rare occasions when I go to the theatre 
I am greatly impressed with the elocution, 
but I was not fully prepared for that arbitral 
declaration of his: “The Temple of Thespis 
has been deserted by the Muse who presides 
over the utterance of English speech. Coque- 
lin delivers his torrential French in such fashion 
that every single word falls on the ear, rounded 
and perfect, like the falling of a pebble into 
still water. It is never so on the English stage. 
The beautiful production of the speaking voice, 
the felicities of finished utterance are becom- 
ing rare among us. They have fled from our 
stage, though it is permitted to hope that 
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they are lurking somewhere in the side-wings 
until an Actors’ Academy shall call them before 
the footlights. They have departed from 
the House of Commons, and the shades of 
Burke and the younger Pitt, if they revisit 
the scene of their triumphs, must flit disconso- 
late from the hall where slipshod and per- 
functory utterance has replaced the polished 
perfection of their own day.” 

I spent an exhilarating week in London 
last Lent sitting under what the Daily Boom- 
erang is pleased to call “star preachers.” It 
was, of course, a very beneficial exercise, but 
it would not have been wholly satisfying to a 
nicely discriminating ear. It has seemed to 
me since that Jocosus’s remark to the effect 
that the practice of fine elocution lingers 
only in a few leading Dissenting pulpits may 
have savoured of something other than im- 
pertinence. Is the leader of the Loamshire 
circuit right in declaring that the stream of 
forensic eloquence has shrunk to a pitiful 
trickle of banalities? Are our censors right 
in saying that the Bishop of Ripon alone 
among Anglicans now commands a finished 
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pulpit style? Can it be true that the art of 
utterance is commonly neglected and despised 
by professional public speakers, the very men 
who should prize it ? 

I can only speak confidently of my own 
acquaintance. Eusebius has so many irons 
in the fire that he is unable to allow any of them 
to come to white-heat. He is a ready and 
forcible speaker and what is called an acceptable 
preacher. But he has had neither time nor 
inclination to achieve oratory, and he has 
something almost amounting to contempt 
for the splendours of rhetoric, which he regards 
as mere waste of time. He believes in speaking 
right on, caring little for the vehicle which 
conveys his thought. He is very far from 
being a Philistine, but he disdains to employ 
artifice in the service of the good. He is 
profoundly convinced that his message should 
tell and that the vesture of it does not matter. 
If any man of my acquaintance lives his creed, 
that man is Eusebius. The third article in 
my friend’s creed, be it remembered, is the 
divineness of work. He carries into the pulpit 
a fine energy of conviction, an alert sympathy, 
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a robust intelligence, a sanctified common 
sense, and a voice of rich and sonorous quality. 
His words come trippingly off the tongue, 
and he has a natural flexibility of intonation 
which is very pleasing. But he entirely fails 
to convey the sense of mystery of which even 
his breathless activity affords glimpses. Of 
sublimity there is only an occasional note in 
his discourse, and pathos makes but a fugitive 
and intrusive appearance in it. Of sustained 
portraiture, withering declamation, tender 
rhapsody there are the merest traces. There 
is no pomp of words, no skilfully compounded 
rhythm, no poignancy of appeal. Eusebius 
might have been a great preacher. Instead, 
he is a tolerable one, and an unresting worker 
at many and diverse tasks. If at the outset 
of his life-work his attention had been directed 
to the value of elocutionary art he would no 
doubt have been more effective than he is. 

But what shall be said of the oratory of 
Flavianus ? What can be said of it except that 
it is rudimentary? Like the music of the 
peaceful Arafuras, it consists in a melancholy 
drone—from text to ascription. One pleasing 
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feature it has, I am told, and that is its 
dormitive virtue. 

I have a great affection for Tertius, despite 
the tear in his voice. If the tear were merely 
episodic in his oratory it might be tolerated, 
but, alas! it has become an indefeasible 
property of his pulpit utterance. He learned 
the trick of it when he was still a deacon. A 
story gained currency some time ago to the 
effect that a MS. sermon of Tertius’s had been 
found with marginal directions “‘ Weep here ” 
and “Tears to emphasise.” But I am per- 
suaded that this was a malicious calumny of 
the ben trovato sort. 

It pains me to record of so worthy a man 
as Urbane—‘‘ ex omni bonarum artium col- 
lecta perfectio”—that he has quite failed to 
add the art of beautiful utterance to his other 
accomplishments. ‘The process of his preach- 
ing is indeed painful; to himself it is toil- 
some, to his hearers weariness. He barks his 
sentences at you as ’twere a dog baying the 
moon. ag 

Nor can I profess whole-heartedly to admire 


the oratory of Athenagoras. The high falsetto 
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in which he delivers his allocutions invests 
them with an air of unreality. The truths, 
like the tone, seem to be borrowed for the 
nonce. It is strange that the simplest and most 
natural of men should have adopted so forced 
and unnatural a pulpit style. But I am able 
to assure my readers that Athenagoras adopted 
it purely from a sense of duty. It is, he thinks, 
the right ecclesiastical mode. 

I have heard Marcellinus described as one 
of the best platform speakers in England, 
and so in truth he is. His pulpit oratory is 
slightly tainted with the same infection as 
that of Athenagoras. The exquisite vocal 
flexibility, the play of gesture and expression, 
which help to make Marcellinus’s platform 
deliverances so great a “draw,” quite desert 
him when he mounts the pulpit steps. The 
enunciation is always admirable, but the 
monotone is apt to be cloying. 

Ausonius only just misses taking the highest 
rank as a pulpit orator. With that voice of 
his—‘ dulcis, durabilis, clara, pura, secans 
aéra, in auribus sedens,”—with that engaging 
presence, and that wisely directed industry 
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in preparation, he ought to achieve the object 
upon which his heart is set. What perfect 
enunciation is his! What wealth of pictur- 
esque phrase! What fervour into fine frenzy 
wrought! And yet he is not much more 
than a pulpiteer. He is certainly not a great 
preacher. I have it on the testimony of 
Gervinus, who knows him well, that his own 
people are not so grateful as they ought to be 
for his oratorical masterpieces. It appears 
that strangers are often moved to exclaim, 
after hearing him discourse, ‘‘ What a beautiful 
sermon!” but never by any chance to say 
“Let us repent us of our sins.” Petronius 
and I chanced to sit together the other day 
in the Church of St. Mary-at-Hill when 
Ausonius was the preacher. The only reference 
that either of us felt entitled to make to the 
sermon, when the service was over, was 
made by Petronius in an ancient line : 


*O linguam miro verborum fonte fluentem,”* 


That was absolutely all on the subject. 
On the general question he was more com- 


municative half an hour later, over the tea- 
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cups. “It is probably true,” said he, “ that 
elocution has declined. It has participated 
in the general decay of style, which is now 
always either a jargon of experts or a mosaic 
of phrases swept up from the market-place, 
the common lodging-house and the race- 
course. And yet elocution may be a service- 
able instrument. If men whose business it is 
to move their fellows by the living voice 
would only use the art, without permitting it 
to obtrude itself, other men would perhaps 
recover their willingness to listen to public 
speech. It is folly to despise elocution. It 
is egregious folly in men, whose life-work it is 
to speak to their fellows, to ignore its value. 
But its place is strictly subsidiary. In public 
utterance, as in other matters, the perfection 
of art is to conceal art.” 

I have much respect for Petronius’s critical 
judgments. They are much sounder than 
my own. 
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HE impromptus of a good man are 
generally more significant than his 
deliberate utterances. Certain it is that 
Urbane’s impromptus reveal more of the work- 
ing of that colony of God which is his soul than 
ever his laboured discourses do. He was 
standing in a characteristic attitude before 
Eusebius’s study fire the other evening, with 
his hands clasped behind his back, and a rapt, 
unseeing look in his eyes; and he was talking 
in his rather intense style. “ Each evening 
and each morning,” he was saying, “I thank 
God for my critics. Their uses are manifold 
and mostly sweet, like those of adversity. They 
are an indispensable part of the machinery 
of every effectively administered parish. Think 
what some of us would become, uncrowned 
autocrats as we are, if we were not held in 
leash by the friendly offices of our critics. 
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Their beneficent activity is necessary to the 
health of the priest’s soul. Their chastening 
is an indispensable element in his discipline. 
It is equally indispensable to the full and 
faithful discharge of his functions. No 
auxiliaries of the Parson are more deserving 
of heedful regard than those guerillas who hang 
about his baggage, who often cumber his 
movements, who sometimes rejoice when they 
cause him to change front, and who never 
fail to animadvert upon his plan of campaign 
and even upon his capacity for generalship. 
Blessed indeed are we when we are reviled. 
The Parson must desire that Justice shall 
always prevail, and Justice cannot emerge 
triumphant from a mass of diffuse and tepid 
loyalties. The most serviceable of all the 
handmaids of Justice is Criticism, and the 
Criticism that serves the ends of Justice must, 
as Baudelaire observes, be partial and passion- 
ate and exclusive. Never was there a more 
obfuscating maxim than that one of Tout 
comprendre, c'est tout pardonner, which is ever 
on the lips of the pococurants of the day. 
Critics.are a seeming evil which is lost in the 
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larger good to which they consciously or un- 
consciously minister.” ‘There was much more 
in the same strain, and some talk about “ the 
universal’? and the “higher unity” and 
“ moments,” the meaning of which escaped 
me, and then he concluded: ‘“ For myself, 
I carefully foster criticism. I regularise it 
by setting apart a field where it may be con- 
veniently exercised. It is never wise to dam 
up a force which would be better expended. 
If you do so, you either intensify its disruptive 
energy or you succeed in compelling it to seek 
another outlet, with the result that you lose 
what might have been a useful dynamic.” 
Eusebius is always the model of courtesy 
if time permits, but his growing restless- 
ness under this monologue betokened his 
gathering impatience. “What I want to 
know,” he broke in, “is why there should be 
so much criticism. Why should we clergy be 
assailed with censure at every turn? I can 
understand that satire should vent itself on 
the Trullibers, on the Charles Honeymans, 
and even on the Amos Bartons of the clerical 
vocation. But why should we, who are most 
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of us doing our duty to the best of our powers, 
be made the butt of idle fellows’ sneers and 
the jest of starveling wits ? ” 

It was perhaps well that just at this juncture 
one of those summonses which must be obeyed 
took Eusebius out into his parish, for I saw 
that Celsus, who was sitting opposite me, was 
smiling that icy smile of his which portends 
mischief. 

I waited for his inevitable comment as we 
walked homeward. ‘‘ Sometimes,” said he, 
“JT find it in my heart to pity you clergy. 
Censure always has you in reserve when every- 
thing else fails. When a man has an idle 
hour which he cannot occupy with bridge or 
the fiscal question or the increasing rates, he 
usually condescends to discuss you and your 
affairs. As for the lady censors, your short- 
comings fairly divide honours with the de- 
linquencies of female domestics.” I could not 
shirk the encounter without positive cowardice, 
so I braced myself for it. I pointed out that 
to the natural man criticism is the most 
congenial of all occupations. “A man must 
serve his time to every trade save censure. 
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Critics are all ready made.” It happens that 
the Parson comes handy, for he is always in 
the public eye, and so he gets more than his 
fair measure of the censure which is the 
expression of an irresponsible temper. Like 
Urbane, I begrudge no citizen his little diver- 
sions in this regard, so long as he keeps in the 
neighbourhood of the facts. ‘There are two 
institutions which no free-born Englishman 
but thinks himself qualified to weigh in his 
balances—his newspaper and his Parson. They 
exist, he thinks, to be criticised. They offer 
themselves, by the very fact that they are 
extant, to the tender mercies of his censure. 
“You console yourselves too easily,” was Celsus’s 
Parthian shaft, as he boarded his tram. 

It was only when I found myself in the 
quiet of my own study that I was able to take 
the measure of the fragmentary discussion at 
which I had assisted. I saw that the Parson 
is probably of all men the most freely 
and intimately criticised. Criticism expends a 
more intense energy on the politician, but it 
respects his privacy. It invades every depart- 
ment of the Parson’s life. It is perhaps well 
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that it should do so, for if, as S. Francis de 
Sales used to say, the good life of the priest 
is the eighth sacrament of the Church, the 
public, even that part of it which is without 
the pale, is closely concerned in the main- 
tenance of a high standard among the clergy. 
It is justified in scrutinising the Parson’s 
character and bearing, and his performance of 
his functions, because more or less dimly it 
recognises that these things belong to the 
essence of social wellbeing. The public mind 
is well aware that the Parson ought to be 
the most competent and cultivated, the most 
self-forgetting, and the most single-hearted 
of men. The coat that he wears advertises 
him as the servant of the ideal, and challenges 
scrutiny. The fact that he is freely criticised 
is the best possible evidence that the public 
conscience is in a condition of health. Lack 
of criticism directed upon the Parson’s con- 
duct and capacity would be eloquent of the 
debasement of morals. It would indicate 
the dethronement of a mighty ideal. It 
would tell of the crumbling of ancient safe- 
guards, in the shelter of which inestimable 
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fealties have flourished. It would point to 
the evanescence of an order for which no 
ingenuity could provide a substitute. Theo- 
logical theory is no doubt correct in discrimi- 
nating the priest from his functions. The 
practical judgment of men is equally correct 
in insisting that there shall be no divorce of 
the personality of the Parson from his work. 
But are the legions of the Parson’s critics so 
intolerant and so captious as they are some- 
times accounted to be? Ambrosius assures 
me that they are not. He has never once 
been subjected to a criticism which he is 
willing to describe as unfair. One of his 
parishioners—the manager of an iron-foundry, 
by the way—put it to me thus: “ If our parson 
were to turn a somersault in the chancel before 
beginning his sermon I should not find fault. 
I should know that he had a good reason, 
though perhaps not the best reason, for his 
antics.” 

Urbane’s brave talk about allowing a free 
course for criticism would seem to be a little 
beside the mark. I have always understood 
that he and his parishioners of the slums live 
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in the most harmonious intercourse. He is 
regarded as in some sort an incarnate provi- 
dence, and no ripple of censure ever ruffles the 
calm of his pastoral relations with Jim and 
Bill and Mary Ann and Ethel Maud. But this 
state of things may no doubt be partly due to 
the open welcome he gives to criticism, which 
consequently never dares. Men care little for 
that which they may have for the asking. 

Arnobius is oblivious of criticism. I under- 
stand that he has many censors, but that they 
are all among the number of his friends. Their 
criticism turns ever upon such trivial matters 
as his preference for a rusty black coat and 
clouted boots, his unaccountable habit of 
beginning the service always half a minute 
before the set time, the abstraction which 
renders him unable to recognise his lady 
parishioners in the street unless they chance 
to speak, and his fondness for the companion- 
ship of his rather ugly and too demonstrative 
boarhound, Sir Bevys. 

No self-respecting parishioner of Dulton- 
in-the-Marsh denies himself the delight of 
criticising Jocosus. His flock have set all my 
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friend’s peccadilloes in a notebook and learned 
and conned them by rote long since. And 
the lady parishioners are commendably care- 
ful about Jocosa, her little oddities of 
manner, the quality of the Vicarage cakes, 
the fashion of the Vicarage window-curtains, 
_ the want of method which is said to char- 
acterise the attire of the young ladies, and a 
hundred other matters of little moment. The 
male and female parishioners of Dulton alike 
feel that they have a right to do what they 
will with their own; and Jocosus and 
Jocosa, and the Vicarage, and the Vicarage 
furniture down to the kitchen utensils are 
essentially their own. They hold to the com- 
fortable primitive doctrine that a man has a 
good right to wallop his own nigger. Only, 
as Celsus once found to his cost, it is unsafe 
for mere outsiders to wallop the Vicar of 
Dulton and his belongings. The privilege 
is strictly reserved for those who own them 
and love them. 

Marcellinus moves on his way regardless of 
censure. It has always seemed to me that he 
must long ago have taken Sir Thomas Browne’s 
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maxim for his own: “ Bless me in this life 
with but peace of my Conscience, the love 
of Thyself and my dearest friends, and I shall 
be happy enough to pity Cesar.” Readers 
of these chapters will recollect that Marcellinus 
is the most uncompromising of men. He buys 
the truth, but he never barters it; and so 
he has many friends who love him and almost 
as Many acquaintances who love him not. 
But he recks little, and I must add that I have 
heard of but one man whose respect he has 
forfeited, and the forfeit was due not so much 
to Marcellinus’s fault as to the fact that his 
critic had looked on his outside and had, as 
such men will, failed to take his real altitude. 
Leguleius has passed beyond criticism. There 
was a time when his parishioners took him 
seriously, but they have ceased to care. Legu- 
leius, too, has ceased to care. “It does not 
prevent them from coming to be married,” 
said he to me once in a burst of confidence, 
‘and they cannot help but be buried.” Un- 
fortunately, Leguleia has not been able to rise 
to this level of noble indifference, and the 
Bishop of Ilchester has long been exercised 
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in spirit about the condition of Leguleius’s 
parish. His Lordship, so it is whispered, is 
anxious to find a way. 

It takes many sorts of men to make a world 
and many kinds of Parson. Uniformity of 
type would be a high price to pay for im- 
maculate mediocrity. A dead level of middling 
merit is no doubt realisable, but it is better 
that merit should be aimed at by methods 
that will not entail the mediocrity. Mean- 
while the Parson is the last man who should 
begrudge his friends their privilege of censure. 
Criticism is good for him. 

It doth from many a blunder free us, 

An’ foolish notion. 
And it may be considered good for those 
whose good is his dearest concern. If a straw 
tickle a man, it is an instrument of happiness. 
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Y friend Ambrosius called on me one 

day last week to discuss some matters 
connected with the impending Brewster 
Sessions. Ambrosius is, like the elder Mirabeau, 
the friend of mankind, and he has a model 
public-house of his own. Presently, according 
to his amiable custom, he slipped into a 
rhetorical monologue, the force and glow of 
which cold print is inadequate to express. 
Promotion was his theme. ‘‘ The desire of 
promotion,” said he, “is the mainspring of 
all that part of human activity which is not 
hid in God. ‘The prospect of promotion is 
the most alluring of human visions. The right 
regulation of promotion is the capital merit 
of social polity. ‘This is one of the twin rocks 
on which State socialism always founders. 
Let us clear our minds of cant. If the clergy 


are emancipated from the sway of some of the 
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baser human motives, they are not freed from 
this. Promotion assuredly ought not to have 
the importance for the Parson that it has for 
the citizen of this world, but even for him it 
has an importance. If every priest were a 
S. Francis of Assisi or a John Wesley, prefer- 
ment might go hang. But we have to provide 
a great multitude of clergy, in the hope that 
they may here and there throw up a Francis 
or a Wesley for the healing of the people. 
The Church’s work must be done by men in 
whom the spirit of self-sacrifice is not yet 
perfect.” 

In the quiet half-hour of cogitation, which 
I allow myself as often as possible after the 
day’s toil is done, I rehearsed Ambrosius’s 
argument, together with some others that 
bear upon the Parson’s Promotion. It is, 
alas! one of those subjects which have been 
worn thin by frequent handling. It is one 
of the stock subjects of Church Congresses. 
It is a standing dish with which the enthusiasts 
of Church Reform whet their appetites, as 
Scandinavians whet theirs with that curious 
compote of salt fish which they take before 
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dinner. But it has small interest for the 
average parson. The system by which pro- 
motion cometh neither from the East nor from 
the West, nor in ordered and complete fashion 
from above, but oftenest, as apples come in 
September, by wind-fall, moves him to no 
organised protest, inspires in him no revolt. 
La carritre ouverte aux talents! ‘Tools to 
the man who can use them! A grand ideal, 
verily, even when severe deductions have been 
made, but as unattainable at present as the 
millennium. It has no magic to stir the souls 
of my brethren. 

What is the secret of the Parson’s collective 
indifference to a matter which entrances other 
bodies of men? Why is he so apathetic where 
barristers and postmen are so keen? His 
apathy does not always proceed from the fact 
that he sits quite loose to the things of 
this world, though I am fain to admit that it 
does sometimes. Arnobius, for instance, has 
more than once refused to be enticed from 
that sweet Auburn of his, and Gervinus’s 
Nolo episcopart is common form with him. 
But take that meteoric acquaintance of mine 
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Ausonius. He burst like a flash upon that 
great grim town of Brewerton about ten years 
ago, bringing with him a serviceable compen- 
dium of useful qualities. He has a tincture 
of culture, a modicum of scholarship, a sense 
of the value of detail, a kind heart, indomitable 
industry, a most proper respect for authority, 
a mellifluous voice, an engaging manner, a 
somewhat flamboyant style, and an excellent 
digestion. Great things are in store for 
Ausonius, and his friends rejoiced the other 
day when he declined the colonial See of 
Wallamaroo. The time of figs is not yet. 
But not even his friends would deny that a 
better man could be found to fill the important 
office of chief pastor at Wallamaroo. Marcel- 
linus himself would have secured more of the 
suffrages of the men whoreally know. Marcel- 
linus is growing grey in the service, and is 
likely to grow greyer before the preferment 
comes which his friends would hail. His 
politics are, unfortunately, of too deep a 
tinge. 

Gregorius has some merits of the tertiary 
order, and not a single demerit, unless a 
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rather raucous voice and a tendency to magnify 
his office overmuch be so accounted. He has 
the singular good fortune to have married a 
wife. It would be an impertinence to describe 
the estimable lady, whose fame is in all the 
churches as her name is in all the concert 
lists. Suffice it to say that Gregorius has 
had three notable preferments since the happy 
day when he and his Dulcinea were made one. 
Her second cousin, Lord B, and her maternal 
uncle, the late Chief Clerk of the Sealing Wax 
Office, could a tale unfold, an they would. 
Leonatus is an indefatigable party man. 
He has an inspiring and infectious enthusiasm 
for the foreign missions promoted by the 
Church Society for the Conversion of the 
Heathen. (What a wonder-working Society 
it is!) He was ensconced some five years ago 
in that uncommonly attractive suburban living 
of Tarnhill, where he has, by his incessant 
labour of love, commended himself to all his 
flock, and whence he must presently be pro- 
moted to very great honour. He is still 
young. He has no intellectual distinction 
whatever—if I remember well he took a poll 
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degree—nor does he value such distinctions. 
They are not among the things needful. He 
is a scrupulous, sincere, tender-hearted, likeable 
man, whose only fault is that he has none. 
But I suspect that his faithful adherence to 
the black gown and his single-hearted support 
of the Society will stand him in better stead 
than many distinctions. 

I never could understand why that dear 
man Hegesippus, Canon of Bicester for eight 
years past, achieved such a distinction so 
early in life. He was ever assiduous in his 
attendance at diocesan meetings, missionary 
meetings, hospital meetings, funeral reform 
meetings, any meetings that would take him 
away from the hideous little town of Holme 
Church, of which he was rector; but this kind 
of assiduity hardly seems adequate to account 
for his preferment. I never could sufficiently 
discern why M (the man is so obscure that 
I am not sure that I can recall his name exactly) 
is still a curate, after twenty-one years of 
meritorious service; nor why Aristarchus 
has remained so long in his heart-breaking 
parish—a veritable sentina gentium ; nor why 
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the fervent piety and long faithfulness of 
Tertius have never secured him a living wage. 
One thing I know, that these anomalies are 
not to be attributed to reprehensible par- 
tiality on the part of the administrators of 
patronage. Never was an evil system more 
purely and carefully administered than the 
system of patronage in the National Church. 
Never was a system, which is admirably de- 
signed to produce the maximum of inefficiency 
and misplacement, worked with a more pious 
care to minimise its own inherent wrongs. 
“‘A more inept system than that of private 
and partisan patronage,” as Marcellinus is 
fond of saying, ‘“‘ does not brave the light of 
day. Its very name as applied to the cure of 
souls ought to be a shame to speak. Patronage 
of the art and practice of soul-healing ! Patron- 
age of the sacred ministry of salvation ! Patron- 
age of the sanctities of spiritual oversight and 
social guidance! Why, the thing is a monstrous 
anachronism, a legacy transmitted through the 
evil times when every man had his price and 
when {5000 might be the cost of a bishopric. 
Its effect is a hideous complex of deadly 
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paralysis and pitiful waste. It is the angry 
basilisk which deters a large proportion of 
the best sons of the Church from offering them- 
selves for her service.” 

So far did my cogitations travel by the 
weary way that those of most of my brethren 
have travelled, when my own-~question re- 
curred to me. Why, since Patronage is so 
manifest an evil, does the Parson tolerate it ? 
Why in his sphere alone is the dead hand 
permitted, without energetic protest, to fetter 
the living present ? 

I have too great a respect for the morrow’s 
demands to permit myself to wrestle long with 
vexed questions overnight, and I had to content 
myself with a partial answer. To abolish 
patronage, so that the Parson’s promotion 
might be effected, as the promotion of other 
men is, in some tolerable relation to his merit, 
might cost too much. It might mean that 
in seven thousand English villages there would 
for a whole generation be no sound of church- 
going bell, no stout bulwark visibly set up to 
stem the tide of licence, no centre from which 
the healing and conserving forces could radiate. 
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It is a great price to pay. Marcellinus is willing 
to pay it, if it must be paid. The Bishop of 
Stockton-on-Tees is temporising, in the hope 
that the Church may purchase freedom at a 
less ruinous cost to the national life. The 
average parson prefers to bear the evils that he 
has rather than fly to others which no man 
can measure. 
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T does not fall within the scope of this 
chronicle to present a full portrait of 

the Parson’s Wife, but the lady may, by her 
kind leave, be sketched in profile. I have had 
one advantage over the author of the divert- 
ing Annals of Barchester. He had never 
been a guest under the Parson’s roof-tree 
when he called Mrs. Proudie and Mrs. Grantly 
into being. I have been a guest at countless 
parsonages on countless occasions. For in- 
stance, it has often been my privilege to 
enjoy Eusebia’s hospitality. I dare not, in 
a veracious history such as this, declare that 
it is wholly to my liking. There is a sense 
of géne which never quite forsakes one when 
one is sojourning in Eusebius’s rectory. 
Eusebia is the most unresting soul alive. 
Her activities are commensurable with those of 
her indefatigable husband. Forty-five minutes 
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by the clock she assigns every morning after 
prayers to the house affairs, and it has always 
been a matter of wonder to me how so much 
can be accomplished in so little time. Some- 
thing of the triumph is, no doubt, due to the 
discreet management of a well-paid cook, 
something to a hawklike eye which nothing 
escapes, conjoined to a dovelike manner which 
nothing ruffles. From ten o’clock to eleven 
Eusebia is busy with a vast correspondence, 
which she dashes off in an unconventional 
hand of thick strokes up and down. From 
eleven to one she is engaged in what she calls 
“‘parishing.” From one to two lunch and 
sundry interviews with beshawled women, and 
women whose attire is more manifestly scanty 
claim the dear lady’s attention. Eusebia 
seldom transgresses the bounds of her husband’s 
parish, and I have ascertained that she comes 
home to tea once in the fortnight on the 
average. These two negative data apart, I 
have little to tell precisely as to how she spends 
her long afternoons. I understand that they 
are consumed in a whirl of strenuous activity. 
Addresses to the mothers, visits to the Sewing 
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Guild’s meetings, conferences with the G.F.S. 
associates, pleadings with young women ‘of 
too facile morals—these are some of Eusebia’s 
afternoon occasions. The evenings are like 
the afternoons—like in difference — until 
towards ten o’clock the dear, wearied woman 
settles down to peruse “ Mothers in Council ” 
or to glance at such a page as this. 

Eusebia is, I believe, happy with the happi- 
ness that they only know whose natures sort 
with their vocations. Each of her mornings 
sees some task begun, and sometimes it happens 
that the evening sees its close. But in truth 
she is never so happy as when August brings 
to Eusebius and herself its term of well-earned 
rest. The holiday month is a new honey- 
moon for them. During its four fleet weeks 
they live, as long ago they promised to live, 
together. Together they taste anew the delight 
of day-dreams and the sweetness of tender 
regrets for what might have been. They 
learn again that the world is fair and spacious, 
and that the so-called pathetic fallacy is 
divinest truth. But this is in August. During 


all the rest of the year the fury of work is upon 
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both of them, driving them asunder all the 
hours of every day, each to the appointed task. 
My readers will understand why my enjoy- 
ment of Eusebia’s hospitality has its alloy of 
uneasiness. One never knows whether one 
is doing quite the right thing at quite the right 
time in a house where every thing and every 
time is either right or wrong. 

There are philosophers who affect to see life 
steadily and to see it whole. Celsus is one 
of them. I have never yet found the preten- 
sion to be justified by the facts. No one 
ever sees life whole, and it is given to very 
few to see it steadily. I have, for instance, 
never been permitted to see Mrs. Proudie in 
the flesh. Yet I am persuaded that she exists. 
As Descartes held that the very idea of per- 
fection is the guarantee of its realisation, so I 
am bound to believe that so lively and intimate 
a portrait as that of the wife of the Bishop of 
Barchester must have its counterpart in the 
living world of reality. It is too good not to 
be true. But my effort has expended itself 
in vain when I have striven to locate her 


among the clerical ladies of my acquaintance. 
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None of them bodies forth all the untiring 
resourcefulness and the thirst for domination 
which characterised the lady of Barchester. 
Some of the characteristics which have im- 
mortalised Mrs. Proudie are embodied in 
Hegesippa’s interesting personality. She, too, 
is resourceful, and she is possessed by the 
instinct of domination. But it is a regulated 
instinct. Wiser than her prototype, she has 
long since convinced herself that the part is 
better than the whole. When Hegesippus 
puts his foot down—it is not very often that 
he does so—his wife submits with a ready 
grace. When the irrevocable decision has 
been pronounced she solaces her chagrin at 
her piano. She tells her secret to the keys, 
which never fail to pour responsive strains 
of consolation. Admirable woman! Admir- 
able self-mastery ! 

I have elsewhere told how Hegesippus’s 
daughters marry as soon as ever they reach the 
marriageable age. In this Hegesippa is more 
fortunate than the Bishop’s lady. Nor must 
it be counted among her failures that her 
husband is only a canon, while Dr. Proudie had 
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been lifted by his wife to the episcopal dignity. 
We live in times quite other than those in 
which Mrs. Proudie flourished at Barchester. 
The Mrs. Proudies of our society are no longer 
conspicuously regnant in peaceful ecclesiastical 
realms. If my friend Major Heavyweight’s 
testimony is worth anything, their activity has 
been transferred to martial fields, which bear 
increasing evidence of their frugiferous zeal. 
Urbane told me the other day that he had 
a fount of unexhausted pity in his heart for 
Leguleia. I partake in his commiseration. It 
will be remembered that for Leguleius life has 
long since lost its savour. His law-book has 
become his only resource. He has survived 
whatever usefulness he was capable of. His wife 
strove for some years to keep things together 
in a parish which is redolent of fried fish and 
a pervasive indifference to all things high. 
The effort was vain, and she has of late resigned 
herself to the inevitable. There is more 
than Rhadamanthine justice in these things. 
The Parson who will not live for his parish 
must pay the penalty in devotion to a law- 
book. The Parson’s wife must find her solace 
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where she can, and it is hard to find it where 
a geranium will not grow, and amid the odours 
of fried fish. Leguleia has grown pitifully 
apathetic, and the years are creeping on. O 
miserrima mortalium fata! She has discovered 
that it is of small use to build and rebuild 
the outworks when the citadel has surrendered. 
The day is coming when the condition of 
Leguleius and his helpmeet will be aptly 
described by that confession of an East End 
slum-dwelling lady: ‘The fact is, me and 
my ’usband don’t take no interest in hany- 
think.” 

My heart warms whenever I think of Tertia, 
the mother of her village. I do not know 
that any brother could ever have been more 
completely blessed in the partner of his labours 
than Tertius has been. ‘Their skies have not 
always been serene, though the buoyant con- 
tent which sits in both their faces would woo 
you to think otherwise if you did not know. 
Tertia is mistress in her sphere, mistress, 
too, I am tempted to think, of most of her 
husband’s inclinations; but no one in her 
sphere is ever galled by the servitude. She is 
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all things to all women and to most of the 
elder children in Shepston. She is quick to 
sympathise, and if her counsel is slow it is 
not the less sure. She is the ministering 
angel of the village, who smooths the pillow of 
anguish and holds the wolf from the door in 
days of scarceness. She is the resource of the 
feckless and the hope of the despairing. She 
is the universal confidante of the maidens and 
the arbitress of debated feminities. Into 
her ears have been poured countless tales of 
sorrow and not a few of woful sin. For she 
has lived long enough at Shepston to see the 
bantlings draw to the threshold of middle 
age and the sturdy men and lissom women go 
doddering down the vale. Something of a 
terror to evildoers she has ever been, but I 
have only heard of one, Snooks, the incor- 
rigibly drunken tailor, who does not revere her. 
Tom Lucas, the village carpenter, now the most 
respectable of men, was once even as Snooks 
is, until this good woman uplifted him. Barber, 
the carrier, could tell his tale, and so could 
Sarah Briggs and many another. ‘Tertius’s 
lot has indeed been an enviable one. He 
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would doubtless have himself been more 
pertinaciously active, and perhaps less evenly 
placid, if he had not surrendered to the charms 
of his Tertia when she was yet a damsel in her 
father’s rectory at Rockby. Possibly he would 
have lacked the time to make himself the 
skilful angler that he is. It is vain to speculate 
in the presence of the practical faculty and the 
constant converse with unseen realities where- 
with his helpmeet has enriched him. | 
With her Simplicia is in many respects 
not unworthy to be compared, and their lives 
have been cast in circumstances not largely 
dissimilar. But Simplicia has some absorbing 
hobbies. She cares for a densely populated 
poultry-yard and for many skeps of bees. The 
world knows of her breed of Orpingtons, and 
those who, like myself, have sojourned at 
Thorneley Vicarage know that honey is super- 
abundant there, and that you may always 
count on carrying, if you will, a pair of plump 
pullets and a pot or two of amber sweetness 
to your particular burrow in the town warren. 
I cannot profess to enjoy a close acquaint- 
ance with Symmacha, but what I do know of 
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her inclines me to regret that it is so little. 
She is a gracious lady, moving yet through the 
early summer of life. I imagine that the 
part of the world which is instructed in such 
matters would pronounce her a dilettante. 
She is interested in art, and has herself ex- 
hibited ; she is interested in letters, and con- 
tributes occasionally to the columns of The 
Onlooker, where she expatiates on village 
traits and the habits of birds. She is not 
altogether unknown in the larger activities 
of diocesan life, and she is a member of the 
local Education Authority. But when all is 
told, as I shall not tell it, I prefer still to regard 
her simply as a gracious Christian gentle- 
woman. It was such as she that the sage 
had in his mind’s eye when he vowed that 
though his mistress was no poet, she had all 
the poems of the seven poets inscribed upon 
her. 

The Bishop of Stockton-on-Tees declares 
that the society lady is quite out of place in 
the modern parsonage, and he must be right. 
Nevertheless Gregoria, who seems to be 
nothing if not a society lady, manages pretty 
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well, I am told, if the proper criterion is 
applied in the estimation of her merits. I 
cannot well figure her as moving in and 
out in humble ministries or busy in the 
sweet uses of a homely piety. But it is easy 
to misjudge. 

Many a Parson’s helpmeet, whom I am privi- 
leged to know as wedded to obscurity which 
the sunshine of the world’s approval never 
penetrates, stands to her own Master, and 
asks no other blessedness. Some are held in 
the grip of relentless poverty, some are over- 
borne by the magnitude of the tasks which 
have been thrust upon them. But, perhaps 
because I am little fitted for confidences, the 
murmur of complaint seldom salutes my ears. 
The Parson is generally happy in his help- 
meet. No man needs her more, and it would 
appear that none finds less difficulty in per- 
suading a gentle maiden to share his leanness. 
Thereby, as the late eminent Camford Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology used to insist, 
lurks a serious danger. ‘The old Roman 
cynic taunted women with being always a 
trouble to their lords. ‘We cannot,” said 
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he, “live with them, but as we certainly 
cannot live without them, we must ac- 
commodate ourselves.” ‘The Parson is never 
the man to subscribe to such a dictum as 
that. 
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HAVE it on the authority of Dr. 

Hampden Smith that among the best 
marked of infantile ailments in the present 
day is the “ only child disease.” Only children 
habitually suffer, he tells me, from too much 
coddling and cosseting. He ought to know, 
for I see that the Medical Directory assigns 
half a page to the list of his monographs 
on children’s diseases, and the Annuaire de 
la Médecine refers to his latest work as 
“Recherches remarquables sur _ certaines 
maladies enfantines.” Dr. Smith has been 
hard on the track of the bacillus of the “only 
child disease’? for some four years, and he is, 
I believe, on the point of a triumphant identifi- 
cation of it. 

It may fairly be said that my brethren’s 
olive branches are generally immune from the 
ravages of this bacillus. The single-child 
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family is rare in the rectory. I think of 
Jocosus’s nine branchlets, of Marcellinus’s 
seven, and of Hegesippus’s eleven, and I am 
comforted. The meiogenetic habit, which, as 
Celsus reminds us in his recent book, has so 
often decided the fate of civilisations, has 
not yet captured the parsonage. 

But the parsonage, as Celsus goes on to 
observe, is not beyond reproach, as a nursery 
of citizens. It is still true, no doubt, that India 
is largely administered by parsons’ sons. It is 
true that an astonishing number of the most 
lucrative and most honorific posts in every 
department of British activity are occupied 
by men who were reared in country vicarages. 
It is also true that an examination of the roll 
of eminent and successful Englishmen reveals 
the fact that the Parson has some secret, not 
fully shared by men of secular callings, which 
enables him to give his sons a future. What 
wide gaps there would be in the blazoned roll 
of England’s heroes—statesmen and adminis- 
trators, judges and able editors, poets and 
philanthropists, preachers, professors, and 
senior wranglers, not to speak of millionaires 
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and cricketers—if the names of the parsons’ 
sons were withdrawn. “These gentlemen,” 
writes the mordant critic, “ have a native 
gift of appropriating the chief places in the 
synagogues and the highest rooms at whatever 
feasts are going.” He furnished me with an 
excursus on his own statement the other even- 
ing. “Pity it is,” said he, “ that there should be 
another side to the shield. For sheer rascality, 
for proficiency in unworthy arts including 
sometimes that of preying on their fellow men, 
for wicked indolence, shocking improvidence, 
and brazen duplicity, commend me to some 
of the parsons’ sons whom I have known.” 

I seldom argue with Celsus. He is saturated 
with prejudice, and, besides, when the pistol 
of his argument misses fire he knocks you 
down with the butt-end of it. On this occa- 
sion I felt that there was sufficient truth in 
his strictures to give them an illusory air of 
being wholly true. But I felt bound to offer 
a protest against his absurd exaggeration. 
“You forget,” said I, “ that your experience 
is partial and limited.” “I forget nothing,” 
he quickly rejoined. “I assure you that I 
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am saying only what everybody who has had 
much acquaintance among parsons’ sons knows 
to be true. Ask churchwardens of long ex- 
perience. Parsons’ sons tend by an inexorable 
law always to be saints of whom the world is 
not worthy or sinners of whom it would be well 
rid. There are no moral averages among 
parsons’ sons, whatever there may be among 
parsons themselves. I grant you that the case 
is different with parsons’ daughters. Theirs 
is the best of all breeding—for women. The 
rectory produces the most charming women 
in English society, the most sprightly femi- 
nine intelligence, the most engaging feminine 
manners, the completest capacity for manage- 
ment, the most admirable savoir faire. The 
Parson’s daughter is a lady for whom, as matron 
or maid, I have the liveliest respect. She 
blends a penetrating common sense and the 
shrewdest sense of values with a sincere tender- 
ness and a winning simplicity better than a 
woman of any other stock. Her industry and 
her faithfulness are in keeping with her other 
qualities. And she houses them all in a healthy 
body.” 
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I lingered with my pipe much longer than 
my customary half-hour when Celsus had left 
that night. I pondered his deliverances with 
a care which in the cold light of the next 
morning they scarcely seemed to deserve. 
Does the Parson succeed so splendidly or fail 
so completely in the training of his sons as 
Celsus makes out ? I reviewed his statement 
in the light of the historic instances which 
occurred to my mind. I bethought me of 
Addison, and John Wesley, and Goldsmith, 
and Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold, and a 
host of men of less conspicuous literary genius 
who were reared in the parsonage. I gave 
a passing thought to the men of action, from 
Nelson to Cecil Rhodes, who left the vicarage 
to win a niche in the temple of fame. I 
shuddered as I remembered the careers of 
certain other sons of the parsonage who live 
in an immortality of infamy. I looked into 
Ribot’s “ Heredity,” and I glanced at Mr. 
Havelock Ellis’s latest article on the subject. 
I surveyed the careers of those Oxbridge 
coevals of mine who were parsons’ sons. Yes, 
there was a distinct truth in Celsus’s thesis, 
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though he had cast it in a form of grotesque 
exaggeration. ‘The Parson’s son does seem 
to tend decidedly either towards sainthood 
or profligacy. For his estimate of the Parson’s 
daughter I thought I recollected a sufficient 
reason, to which the humidity in his eye— 
Celsus’s eye is usually coldly lustrous—and the 
tremor in his voice, as he spoke, bore witness. 
But this estimate, too, has its element of 
truth. The Parson’s household is an excellent 
nursery of noble women, nobly planned. It 
often enough breeds men of a high quality, 
and not infrequently men of very inferior 
mettle. It is not conspicuously fertile in 
average types. 

I thought of Gervinus’s three stalwart 
sons. The eldest is a commissioner of police 
somewhere in South Africa. The second is a 
Cambridge doctor of medicine in good practice 
at some such place as Torbourne. The third 
is planting tea in Assam. Tom, the eldest, 
was an ingenuous boy of harum-scarum ten- 
dencies when I first gained his confidence. 
The others were always seriously minded lads. 
The best traditions of a Christian gentleman 
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live in both of them, and I cannot but believe 
that the root of the matter is in the eldest 
brother too. They are the joy of their 
mother’s heart. She lives in tremulous 
expectancy from one mail to another. 

Gervinus himself had destined the youngest, 
Frank, for the service of the Church, and he 
actually graduated at Camford. Even now 
when Gervinus talks on the matter a haunting 
wistfulness steals into his face. It was not to 
be. 

Tertius’s eldest son is a Fellow and lecturer 
of his college. He it was who published that 
remarkable book which made such a stir last 
autumn, “Annals of Celtiberian Culture.”’ 
Tertius’s second son is a curate in a famous 
East End parish who has not yet come to the 
light of public appreciation. The sod has 
been green on the quiet resting-place of 
Arnobius’s only boy for well-nigh twenty years. 
He was Newcastle Scholar and also scholar of 
his college, in the chapel of which a brass 
tablet records his bright promise and endearing 
virtues. Arnobius makes a yearly pilgrimage 
to the chapel. 
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Marcellinus’s elder boy is a barrister, briefless 
as yet but hopeful. His second son is some- 
thing in cotton, in business hours. At other 
times he is a captain of volunteers, a colonel 
of the C.L.B., and one of the honorary secre- 
taries of a well-known social settlement. 

Those others of my friends who have made 
a fugitive appearance in these pages have as 
yet, save in one instance, no boys old enough 
to deserve public notice. Ambrosius’s boy is 
Dux in the Duncester Grammar School. 
Gracchulus’s young hopefuls are not yet 
breeched. 

The Archdeacon of Ebbfleet’s second son has 
just got his troop—he is in the Teviotdale 
Lancers—but there are two others of whom 
he never speaks. I do not know which of 
them has lacerated his fatherly heart the more 
grievously. The eldest is acting melodrama 
in a third-rate travelling company. The 
youngest married a barmaid and _ presently 
deserted her. On his subsequent history let 
us draw a veil. 

Not one of Leguleius’s five sons has ever 
done or is ever likely to do anything respect- 
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able. One, whom I knew as a chubby-faced 
and winsome little rascal, is a tipster and 
keeps an inn. He was rusticated from Cam- 
ford. Another is a farm hack in Canada. 

I think of Jocosus’s bevy of daughters with 
an intimate pleasure. Young as they are, 
between them they manage the Sunday School, 
they maintain the G.F.S. in being, they comfort 
the sick and sorrowing women-folk of the 
parish, they mother the unmothered children. 
One of them plays the organ, another is a 
contributor to The Housewife, and even occa- 
sionally to The Bystander. When you go to 
stay at the Vicarage one warms your slippers, 
another shows you her prize Dorkings, a third 
exhibits her photographic trophies, and the 
youngest asks you in the archest way whether 
you would like a dog to sleep with you. That 
one is just touched with eccentricity. 

Marcellinus’s eldest daughter is at the head 
of a famous school. She was placed in the 
first class in Greats. ‘The others are as yet in 
the bread-and-butter stage of development, 
hoydenish and rather awkward, but rich in 
promise to the discerning eye. 
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Hegesippus’s daughters marry as fast as 
they reach the marriageable age. Nobody who 
knows their estimable mother will need telling 
that they marry well. Their husbands are all 
young men of probity and standing, and not 
unprovided with this world’s goods. 

The only characteristic which I have re- 
marked as common to Ausonius’s girls, besides 
their excellent principles and their beautiful 
behaviour, is an extraordinary aptitude for 
making a shilling do the work of thirteenpence. 
I am told that they patch and darn and make 
so excellent a figure that you would never sus- 
pect the res anguste domi. Delightful young 
creatures! They deserve all the respect in 
which they are universally held. 

In the vision of memory which Celsus’s 
tirade called up, I beheld Flavia, who presides 
over a palace in the country and a mansion in 
town, who dispenses her. gracious hospitality 
in a yacht in July and in a Scotch shooting- 
box in September. On her brow a coronet 
sits lightly. You would never suspect that 
so regal a woman was the daughter of a worthy 


man who died, as he had lived, perpetual 
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curate of a Dorsetshire village. I saw in my 
vision that ministering angel Serena, matron of 
a large London hospital, who moves as incarnate 
sweetness among her patients. Her father 
was a clerical baronet. I thought of Eusebia, 
who fortifies her husband—no less a man than 
Eusebius himself—for his arduous and com- 
plicated labours. If the parish is a model 
of organisation, it is largely due to her enthu- 
siasm and to the methods which she learned 
in her father’s great parish at Brewerton. I 
remembered Saccharissa, the popular wife of 
the well-known county court judge. Her only 
fault is a tendency to be too pragmatic. Blan- 
dina, too, presented herself in my reverie. 
Her husband is now the fashionable prac- 
titioner at Silvercotes. When she and he were 
first wedded, he was as lean as a scarecrow. 
He had not long put up his plate, and they were 
hungry for shillings. She played the harp 
well—what a fascinating pose the instrument 
makes possible !—and she sang more than 
passably well. Her husband knows, if no one 
else does, how much he owes to his Blandina ; 


to her harp-playing and her singing, to those 
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neat little supper-parties which she used to 
give at so trifling a cost. He no longer trudges 
his daily round, for he has a motor-car and 
two pairs of well-bred hackneys to draw his 
capacious brougham. The neat - handed 
Phyllis who waited at those supper-parties 
has made way for a butler, who directs 
the energies of a cohort of assistants when 
they give a dinner-party. But Blandina and 
he know the exact worth of these things. 

The problem as to how the troop of children 
which have been given to Mr. Johnstoun, 
the architect who designs schools in the Rink- 
worth district, are fed and clothed and made 
presentable, on what must be very narrow 
means, was solved long ago in the little parson- 
age at Bloxham, where his wife Eudoxia passed 
the years of her childhood. Johnstoun is a 
bit of a Philistine and does not fully appreciate, 
I fancy. 

I was startled from my reverie by the study 
clock striking the midnight hour. The per- 
plexing question which set me upon it re- 
mained unanswered. Whyshould the Parson’s 


sons show such markedly divergent tendencies ? 
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From the same cradle-side, 
From the same mother’s knee, 

One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
And one to the crystal sea. 


Why should his daughters maintain a so con- 
stantly high level of merit and charm and 
achievement ? 

I felt, and still feel, that the answer must be 
found in the home training; in the unusual 
blend of restraint and freedom, in the ad- 
mixture of rigid discipline and emancipation, 
which is the peculium of the parsonage nursery. 
It must lie partly in the indulgent tolerance 
and the exacting criticism which the parochial 
mind metes out to the children of the rectory ; 
in the sharp contrast, so continually forced 
upon them, between the ease of the society 
in which they are privileged to move and the 
familiar experiences to which they are bred ; 
in the challenge which the luxurious tastes 
which they have some opportunity of forming 
makes to the thrift which they are encouraged 
to practise. The stimulus which is applied 
to them is such that the coarse-fibred male 
mind often fails to respond to it; the ideals 
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which are held up to them are such as it fails 
to grasp. The softer feminine nature is more 
sensitive and more prehensile. 

I decided to refer the whole question to the 
Bishop of Stockton-on-Tees, whose sons, by 
the way, are all clergy, when I next fell in 
with him. 
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a 


I 


L is mid-September, and everybody in 
the parish realises that the Parson 
has returned from his holiday. There is an 
added resonance in his voice, a new jauntiness 
in his step, and presently it will be seen that 
fresh parochial projects are afoot. It seems 
that the critical moment for overhauling the 
heating apparatus, which was so often re- 
fractory during last winter, has arrived. A 
new conspectus gregis must be begun—so the 
Parson tells his colleagues—without delay, 
and certain infelicities which, with the lapse 
of time, have crept in to mar the rendering 
of the musical parts of the services must be 
expurgated. Urbane’s pallid cheek, I notice, 
has caught a faint tinge of unaccustomed 
bronze, and Gervinus’s rubicund visage, which 
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“always suggests that Nature had coloured 
it in a hurry,” has deepened toa uniform brick- 
red. I had thought two months since that 
the years were beginning to tell on Marcellinus. 
I seemed to detect a heaviness in his footfall, 
a weary wistfulness in his eye, some deepening 
of the furrows in his cheek. But I met a man 
yesterday who had stepped, as it were, out of 
a rejuvenating bath. He thwacked me on 
the back and threw up his head to laugh 
boisterously at some poor joke of mine ; his 
voice fell on my ear in plangent cadences. 
It was Marcellinus. 

It is true that Canon Stapylton has not yet 
returned from Botzen. He will come with 
the first fall of the leaf in October. As all 
the world knows, he is one of the highly 
favoured among men—favoured in having work 
to do, with a fine compensating balance of 
leisure in which to recruit, and an adequate 
balance of another order as well. It is also 
true, as I understand, that poor, luckless Aris- 
tarchus has had no holiday at all. I believe it is 
difficult to compass a holiday when Tom and 
Mabel and the rest of the nine are in want 
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of boots, and quarter-day only brings thirty 
odd pounds. 

It has been my experience that the Parkoe 
like the rest of mankind, savours his holiday 
in anticipation and with a keen relish. Vivi- 
mus semper victuri is true of him, as of all 
men. What seems to distinguish the Parson’s 
holiday from the lawyer’s vacation or the 
official’s leave is the quality of the pleasure 
which the retrospect of it affords. I fancy 
that in the art of extracting a subtle and sapid 
delight from reflecting upon a holiday the 
Parson is facile princeps. What else can the 
seasonal output of books descriptive of holidays 
and holiday resorts, and written by parsons, 
mean? What mean these unnumbered lec- 
tures on the scenery of the Bernese Oberland 
and the Norwegian fiords with which half the 
parishes in England are regaled in autumn? 
What can these endless catalogues of lantern 
slides with their “Tours in Switzerland” and 
“A Tour in Devonshire” mean? Two of 
them lie on my table as I write. My readers 
may be assured that they are designed to meet 
at least two felt wants—the parishioners’ 
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desire to hear about the Bernese Oberland and 
to see its cloudscapes, and their pastor’s need 
to communicate his present delight in haunt- 
ing memories of radiant and exhilarating 
days spent in exploring it. For it zs pleasant 
to project visions of sunny vine-beset ways 
and peaks, mantled in green and hooded in 
dazzling white, upon the dark November days. 
It is the ancient game of make-believe which 
has ever delighted the heart of man. 

As to its circumstance of time and place, 
the Parson’s holiday varies only as other 
men’s vacations vary. Marcellinus likes a 
quiet place, and he long since found one 
exactly suited to his taste and need. A red- 
tiled farmhouse, creeper-clad ; a cove in which 
two or three boats ride to kedge anchors, and 
on the white strand of which the waves beat 
softly ; a glimpse of a grey turret, of good red 
earth, of abundant blended greenery with a 
hamlet snuggling within it—this is Marcel- 
linus’s earthly paradise, and I refuse to tell where 
it is lest his solitude should be tumultuously 
invaded. 

Tertius plies his rod more assiduously in 
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August, when he takes his holiday, than at 
any other season. This year, greatly daring, 
he fared as far as Kreuznach, where I learn 
that he had good sport. But as he does not 
speak the language, and suffered in conse- 
quence, he declares that he will in future, if 
spared, return to his Scottish haunt. Leonatus 
is a climber who loves to roam solitary over 
Tyrolese uplands, and to test his endurance 
against his guides’ in difficult feats of rock- 
climbing, while Leonata sits in fearful trepida- 
tion in the hotel garden at Cortina. 

There is no accounting for the vagaries 
which men’s tastes take in holiday time. The 
sociable man will turn solitary, and the an- 
chorite will prove himself gregarious. Primi- 
tive instincts, which have been overlaid with 
wrappings of culture and constricted by habitual 
restraints, will reassert themselves in the 
strangest fashion. Hegesippus himself has been 
known to sing madrigals in halcyon days of ease. 
I never suspected him of the most rudimentary 
musicianship until I was told that he had been 
heard warbling “‘ Good Night, Beloved” and 
“Ma charmante Marguerite” at a Welsh 
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holiday resort. Hegesippus is no lover of 
solitude when the holidays come. He likes 
to spend them in good company, and plenty of 
it. He orders his life on the excellent principle 
enunciated by Burton: “If idle, be not 
solitary; if solitary, be not idle.” Pillared 
rocks and mountains crested with virgin snow, 
thymy heath and tumbling sea have no charm 
for a right-thinking Christian, he resolutely 
maintains, except when their delights are tasted 
in good company and commented and des- 
canted upon as they deserve. The comparison 
of impressions is worth far more to a normal 
healthy man, I have heard him say, than the 
impressions themselves. 

Hegesippus, it. will be observed, expresses 
the abiding sentiment of humanity. The love 
of solitude is only a transitory freak of taste 
which will pass with the conditions of over- 
crowding and over-stimulation that have evoked 
it. ‘He who would be solitary must be either 
a god or a beast,” as Aristotle insisted, and the 
observation is as true of normal man in holidays 
as in working days. Such, at least, is Heges- 
sippus’s opinion, and I have heard him back 
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it up by quoting with manifest relish the lines 
of the poet— 
I praise the Frenchman; his remark was shrewd ; 
How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude! 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat 
Whom I may whisper, “Solitude is sweet !”’ 

My friend Eusebius’s way of spending his 
holiday is not at all what might be looked 
for in one who is so habitually strenuous. 
He loves to settle in one place, and no scenic 
consideration will induce him to move twenty 
miles away from it until the time for the home- 
ward journey arrives. The instinct of per- 
manence is active in Eusebius. He has not 
been in a place two days before he begins to 
strike root in it, and in ten days he has learned 
to love it. The ordinary Alpine tour he looks 
at with undisguised horror. It is, he says, 
“equivalent to being crammed into monster 
artillery with a crowd every night and shot 
off on a day’s journey through space every 
morning.”’ Truly, of all the instincts, there is 
none that enables a man to win refreshment 
from a holiday like the instinct of permanence. 

However that may be, the Parson has 
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certainly left his summer holiday behind him, 
and he is already settling to his winter work. 
He has reviewed the state of his finances, 
somewhat battered by the holiday campaign ; 
he has paid his.rates and ordered his autumn 
supply of coal. He is busy with lists and 
syllabuses and conferences of his workers, 
and he is more hopeful and buoyant than he 
was two months since, when, for all the summer 
bravery, the world was beginning to look 
rather grey. Unless he chances to be attracted 
to the Church Congress, work will claim him 
until Easter has flown by and the first call 
of the cuckoo tells of roses to blow presently. 
For every normal Parson enjoys, or hopes in 
better times to enjoy, two holiday periods 
every year. Why should he not? For him 
there are no Bank Holidays, no Christmas 
and Easter recesses, no *‘ week-end,” or indeed, 
if he be the Parson of a town, any certain 
weekly rest of any sort. His diversions grow to 
be more and more closely associated with his two 
holiday periods. They are the only periods 
when his pent buoyancy, if he still retains it, 
may certainly be released, the only times 
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when he can count on administering a fillip 
to energies jaded by a too constant round of 
toil. I am speaking, of course, of the normal 
Parson; not of Salvianus, who has time to 
breed fox-terriers, or of Leguleius, upon whom 
an unkind fate has, he thinks, thrust the neces- 
sity of doing no work at all, except that of 
avoiding work. 

Jocosus affects to despise the spring holiday. 
At best, he tells me, it is a species of hors 
d’euvre which serves only to whet the appe- 
tite for the real thing that comes with the 
ripening year. It is too short to be of real 
benefit. Of what use and value can a ten- 
days’ vacation be? It had far better be 
added to the summer holiday to make that 
of a handsome length. 

Jocosus can hardly be said to have the 
courage of his conviction, for I notice that he 
never fails to go a-golfing somewhere in Wales 
when the business of the Easter vestry has 
been duly despatched. 

Leonatus finds time to attend some of the 
May meetings and also to indulge in a little 
rock-climbing as a preparative for more arduous 
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feats laterin the year. Gervinus regularly, when 
May’s new-fangled mirth has begun to work its 
spell, goes fishing in North Devon, though at no 
other season does he ever cast a line. Canon 
Stapylton betakes himself, when Easter is past, 
to some nook in the Balearic Isles, or he visits 
his old haunts in Touraine. It must be vastly 
agreeable to enrich one’s experience in this way. 
Aristarchus was last spring fortunate enough 
to find entertainment in some Clergy Home 
of Rest or other; and if Mr. Robinson, who 
owns the great factory that dominates and feeds 
his parish, bethinks himself in time, he may be 
privileged to have the same gratifying experi- 
ence next year. It is much to be hoped that 
Aristarcha may be able to accompany him then, 
though I do not see how it can be arranged. 
But if I am to speak of spring holidays, it is of 
Urbane’s that I should wish to speak particu- 
larly. He thinks he owesit to his parishioners to 
take a Sunday off duty, when his winter toil is 
over. He knows a townlet that sits bya quiet 
Western shore. Near it is a cousin’s house 
which gives him a yearly welcome. As to how 
he disports himself when there, my readers 
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shall judge from a letter which he addressed to 
me last May. I will transcribe it. 
«« HoMEwoop, 
“ May 15. 

“My pear —-—*,—I must tell you how 
we are living our lives here, where one day is 
as good as another, and all are very good. If 
you hear how one day is spent, you will know 
almost as much about us as there is to tell. 

“This place is tucked away in an unsus- 
pected fold of the coast. The waters of its 
crescent-shaped baylet are seldom vexed by 
intrusive winds. The prying foot of one’s 
brother man rarely comes hither uninvited. 
In the garden, on the flank of the hill which 
screens it, the camellias are softly shedding 
their petals, as though loth to part with them, 
and the magnolias are laden with blooms, 
red and waxen white. All day long you may, 
if you will, build castles in the silver sand of 
the selvage where the sward dips to the waves. 
That is when the days are fine. For even 
here not all the days are fine. 


* T must be excused for withholding the absurd appella- 
tion by which Urbane chooses to address me. 
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“Duchy and Desire and Mona have plied 
their painted buckets since breakfast. When 
you are only six or so, you must not flout 
the conventions, and no convention is more 
firmly established than that which associates 
a painted bucket with a wooden spade and a 
stretch of milk-white sand. But Boy, at 
eight, is already an emancipated person; and 
in my own case this particular convention 
belongs to a far past, when sands were whiter 
and the sunshine gladder than they are wont 
to be now. Boy and I are equipped with 
spades. His implement is of. sheet-iron ; 
mine is a gardener’s tool of bright steel. Some 
not inconsiderable experience of sand engineer- 
ing has taught me the worth of a serviceable 
steel spade. You cannot taste the deep, true 
joy of the creative artist without it. Without 
it you cannot overcome the refractoriness of 
buried bivalves, when you want to lay your 
foundations deep. I have observed that Boy’s 
face has more than once to-day been clouded 
with discontent when his implement has proved 
itself ineffective. Even so primitive man must 
have waxed wroth with his too rigid diorite 
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or too pliant bronze tool. His discontent 
was the matrix of progress. In Boy’s case 
it must presently lead to the expenditure of 
half-a-crown on a more serviceable imple- 
ment. 

We have made two essays in fortress build- 
ing to-day. The first was the more ambitious 
one. The constructive mind was mine. The 
executive ability was fairly divided between 
Boy and myself. The girl children were fain 
to be content with the humbler task of fetch- 
ing and carrying, and it was here that Desire’s 
vermilion-painted pail and Mona’s green one 
found employment suited to their metal. 
There was no idea of undervaluing female 
labour as such. Our fortress was built on 
the too faintly remembered plan of that of 
Port Arthur. Glacis, scarp and counter- 
scarp, and barbette were all in place. Some 
attempt was made to mark the emplacement 
of the guns, and there was a hint of a mine. 
But these last were difficult, because, like 
many more famous engineers, we found that 
we had not selected quite the best site for our 
fort. It was too far above high-water mark, 
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and the material, being too dry, was apt to be 
recalcitrant. 

“When the structure was complete, I viewed 
it with what, I hope, was a pardonable pride. 
Not so Boy. He has once and again visited 
Harlech Castle, and he has reminiscences of 
its plan. If the man of one book is a formid- 
able critic, so also, I find, is the boy who 
knows one stronghold. He demanded a draw- 
bridge and a towering keep. A postern gate 
must be indicated, and he thought that a 
portcullis ought to be shown. Nor would he 
be entirely content without a refectory and a 
chapel. To the work again, but first we must 
be fortified with dinner. 

“As I turned my face beachward after the 
meal I bethought me of the old monkish 
ideal—‘ unbuttoning after supper and sleep- 
ing on benches in the afternoon.’ No friendly 
bench would receive my recumbent limbs this 
afternoon, for Boy was inexorable. Harlech 
Castle must be built, and built it was from 
barbican to turret. The embrasures are not 
so numerous as a beleaguered garrison could 
wish, and I am afraid that the architecture 
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of the chapel is rudimentary and the port- 
cullis represented by a mere slit. But no 
essential feature is wanting to the completed 
structure. ‘The battlements are triumphs of 
art, and the flagstaff with its pennon—my 
silk handkerchief—testifies that the building 
is intended for humans with a proper pride of 
life. Duchy, who is the decorative artist of 
our party, has added a finishing touch. She 
has embellished the sides of the moat with a 
tracery of shells in grouped colours. They 
represent the daisies and buttercups, the gorse 
and the wild poppies which ought by every 
rule of artistic propriety to adorn them. 

“ Now that the day’s work is done, when 
Mother has seen and Father duly admired it, 
we shall go home to bath and bed, that we 
may begin again to-morrow. For begin again 
we must. In an hour or two the tide will come 
lapping up the beach to sap the foundations 
of our stronghold, to bring its battlements 
toppling over into the moat, and presently to 
obliterate every trace of our ingenious toil. 

But the god laughed, and with to-morrow’s sun 


The boys were gone and all their work undone. 
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Build we must if the sun shine to-morrow, 
and I fear that there is nothing for it but to 
build another castle. It would be vain to 
baulk the instinct which demands a fortress, 
with a railway station or a weaving-shed, or 
even with a cathedral. Nothing but a castle 
will serve. 

“Let any one who thinks that the child 
imagination may be full-fed with creations 
which speak only of fair and drowsy peace 
try a town-hall in sand. He will find that 
the instincts of a hundred generations will 
wake in young breasts to flout him. History 
knows of only one child—Jean Jacques 
Rousseau—whose passion for construction ex- 
pended itself on a work of mere utility. He 
built an aqueduct, and lived to be the arch- 
iconoclast he was. If any weary man will 
himself taste the sweetness of a peace which 
passes the measure of most men’s understand- 
ing, let him seek sunny days and a quiet place, 
and build castles in sand for the children— 
his own or other people’s. There is no finer 
tonic for vexed soul and jaded body than the 


building of sand fortresses. But he who would 
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taste the full delight of it must build with a 
will. No half-hearted performance will serve. 


“remain; 
“As always, with kind regards, 
“< Tuissimus, 
““URBANE.”’ 


Urbane’s is a rich nature, but no faithful 
chronicler would describe him as being in an 
uncommon measure either strong or strenuous. 
During nearly eleven of the twelve months 
he moves placid and unhasting, through the 
streets of his arid slum, with a soft smile in 
benignant play upon his sallow face. It is 
the same man who in season plies his spade 
in the service of the children, where the moun- 
tains look on the sea. He is, indeed, always 
the children’s thrall. Again it is the same man 
who on occasion is caught into a rhapsody 
wherein “‘ subject ” and “ object”? and “ an- 
tinomy”’ and the lilies of the field and the 
majesty of the dawn play shifting parts in the 
kaleidoscope of his discourse. The lines of 
continuity in Urbane’s case run well below 
the surface. 
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II 


An account of the Parson’s Holiday that 
omitted to glance at his use of the hebdomadal 
rest, which he insists on prescribing for others, 
would be too obviously deficient. The 
Parson’s Monday was once a flourishing in- 
stitution. Its glories have sadly paled in 
these latter years. Thronging tasks and massed 
people have insistently invaded it until the 
average parson of a town retains but shreds 
of it for his own needs. But there are excep- 
tions. There are those of my brethren who 
determinedly refuse to abandon their weekly 
rest, and they are no doubt the wise ones. 
In faith and inclination I am with them, but 
my practice lags somewhat behind my principle. 
It is the old story, 

Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor. 

For a Monday companion give me that 
pleasant fellow Jocosus. There is no such 
holiday comradeship as his. He has read 
much, but with no fixed intent. He has a 


pied-a-terre in many subjects of discourse. 
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He cannot be said to be at home in any. He 
has a lively fancy and a nimble wit. He 
is neither erudite nor anxious. He knows 
that, come day, go day, God will send Sunday. 
Now and again he indulges a shocking taste 
for punning, and occasionally he asserts an 
opinion, formed twenty minutes since, in a 
way that irks me. But what of that? A 
man must have the defects of his qualities. 
He is anexcellent walker. It was on a Monday 
early in this year that we were breasting a hill 
together far from the crowd. A cock chaffinch, 
bolder than his tribe, with his new spring coat 
on, was peeping rarely as we passed, and the 
burgeons of the wallflowers in sheltered places 
were promising sweetness presently. ‘The 
differences between one man and another are, 
after all, very slight,” said Jocosus oracularly ; 
“but they are very important. The way of 
spending Monday is a small thing to differ- 
entiate parson from parson, but it is sufficient.” 
I do not know whether Jocosus borrowed his 
maxim from Joubert or from the last number 
of the Eclectic, but it has since occurred to 
me that it has a solid foundation of truth. 
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The right keeping of Monday is of vital 
importance to the Parson. 

Jocosus himself keeps Monday as tenaciously 
as he keeps anything, and that is not with a 
tenacity that is too extreme. (I except my 
choice copy of the ‘‘ Sacra Privata,” which I 
cannot induce him to return. I hope that 
this public admonition will set up a move- 
ment of contrition in his heart.) He is early 
astir on Mondays, and sees to it that the whole 
household is astir likewise. He brooks not a 
minute’s delay in breakfast or family prayers 
en this day. He is for the open on Mondays, 
and for movement in it. Sometimes it is 
a long afternoon on the river; -sometimes it 
is a stiff walk among the dales; sometimes it 
is a scramble over a Welsh hill. I have seen 
him on Mondays sauntering with Jocosa 
over the yellow sands at Aberllan. I have 
ridden many Monday hours awheel in his 
company, in a silence punctuated by his quips 
and cranks. 

Jocosus profits greatly by his wise use of 
Monday. His wonderful resiliency, his un- 


failing good-humour, his excellent appetite, 
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and his untroubled sleep are all largely due to 
it. If he had been gifted with more steadfast- 
ness of purpose, if he had early learned to 
conquer the disinclination to toil, which he 
shares with most of the sons of Adam, his 
parish would likewise have profited. But, 
alas! my friend’s best epitaph will not set 
forth the organisations which he maintained 
in being, nor the number of his confirmands, 
nor the money that he raised for Church 
purposes, but the fact that, in spite of his 
deplorable want of method and his regrettable 
slackness, his parishioners have ever loved 
him. 

Tertius is richly endowed with a contem- 
plative mind. What more natural than that he 
should be addicted to the gentle art of angling? 
In truth, he holds, with Izaak that, as God 
possibly never made a better berry than the 
strawberry, so He certainly never made a better 
pastime than angling. He has whipped every 
reach in five counties, and all the open Mondays 
he sets apart for the exercise of the craft. On 
all other week days his violin, on which he is 
no mean performer, claims his hours of ease ; 
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but on Monday and—must I say it >—sometimes 
on Tuesday, he is a brother in the primeval 
fraternity of anglers. Returning from a choir 
picnic one evening last summer, I met him, 
his creel on his hip, in grave discourse with two 
others of the craft. One of these I understood 
to be a sugar-boiler from that hideous quarter 
of Manchester which passes by the name of 
Ancoats. The other was a little, swart, low- 
browed tinker of anarchic proclivities, who 
hailed from Sheffield. A simple, kindly man 
is Tertius; wise withal in limited fashion, and 
in nothing much wiser than in his keeping of 
Monday. He draws copious refreshment from 
his practice. But then he knows nothing of 
the strenuous life. s 
Eusebius has for many years held the opinion 
that he cannot afford a day of rest except in 
high summer. He believes with Bossuet that 
to live is to work. His Mondays are as busy 
as his other busy days. How else could that 
magnificent output of beneficent toil be 
achieved ? He spends the morning of his 
Sabbatical Monday in writing the letters which 
he failed to overtake on Saturday and Sunday. 
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His evening diversion is what he terms a P.M.E. 
—-he borrowed these cabalistic letters and the 
thing they signify from his friend Dr. Tyerman, 
the eminent Congregationalist. Eusebius’s 
career is like to end, I am afraid, in hemiplegia 
or some such Nemesis as waits upon the 
ambition to do morethan mortalcan. I hope 
the day of reckoning may long be deferred. 

It is Marcellinus’s characteristic habit— 
everything in that life, except the expression of 
certain opinions, is so symmetrically ordered— 
to begin his sermons for the following Sunday 
at g a.M.on Monday. Otherwise his Monday 
differs little from Tuesday or Thursday. 

Arnobius never quits his study on Monday, 
save for an afternoon constitutional or a 
turn in his beautiful garden. What a vivid 
memory I keep of that same room! Diamond- 
framed windows, books incoherently stacked, 
an odour as of the Elysian Fields, the com- 
mingled fragrance of leather bindings and 
roses, with a suspicion of unceremonial in- 
cense—these are in the picture; and so also 
are the conical velvet cap, the Dresden china 


complexion, and the quiet precision of speech 
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which belong to the owner. Peace dwells 
in the room, as in the heart of its tenant, and 
on Monday, when it is jealously guarded by 
an obdurate serving man, the peace is more 
profound than on other days. 

Symmachus tells me that his Mondays are 
consecrated to what he calls a literary debauch. 
I suspect that he means that he dawdles half 
the day over the current number of The 
Onlooker, and the book-box containing the 
month’s reviews. 
 Salvianus suffers on Mondays from a heb- 
domadal attack of that too prevalent disease 
brain-fag. He finds it necessary to spend 
half the day in bed. He has not Leguleius’s 
excuse for that sort of proceeding. Salvianus 
does not wrestle day by day with a law treatise 
as does Luguleius. He wrestles with nothing 
more fatiguing than the careful MSS. which his 
late revered father bequeathed to him. His 
prowess as a tennis player is recognised. He 
knows all the points of a fox-terrier, and is by 
no means a bad. judge of a horse. It is fortu- 
nate for him, as for his parishioners, that his 
parish is small. 
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If I were to tell how Gracchulus spends his 
hard-earned Monday or with what character- 
istic judiciousness Ausonius spends his, the 
telling might lead to identification, against 
which, in these instances, every considera- 
tion of honour bids me guard. The truth 
of Jocosus’s reflection will by this time be 
apparent. ‘‘ There is very little difference 
between one man and another, but what 
little there is is very important.” 

My philosophical friend Celsus regards the 
craving for set holiday periods as a disease 
which preys upon modern men. It expresses 
the effort of overwrought Nature to redress 
the disturbed balance of work and leisure. 
It is like those illnesses in which the body pro- 
tests against a long-continued course of ill- 
treatment by excess or defect. In fact, as he 
contended the other evening, most of the 
afflictive phenomena and half the delights of 
life are of the nature of disease. From spring 
cleaning to legislation for the relief of the 
unemployed, they are all measures in which 
Nature, human or extra-human, seeks to 


reassert herself against the violence that has 
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been done to her. If houses were regularly 
and properly cleansed throughout the year, no 
violent vernal upheaval would be needed. If 
society were justly and intelligently organised, 
there would be no recurring periods of un- 
employment. These remedial measures are 
convulsive and ill-timed efforts to do that 
which would be better done without con- 
scious effort. Civilisation began, and it will 
end, by imposing a law of periodicity on 
human needs and impulses. 

I am not sure that I understand him, but 
it would seem that everything in the universe 
has, for a synthetic mind like my friend’s, 
an affinity to everything else. Spring clean- 
ing and gout and holidays are all seen sub 
specie aeternitatis to pertain to the same 
order, to be governed by one and the same 
law. It is a fine conception, but rather 
paralysing to those of us who beat the common 


ways. 
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NYTHING like a satisfying account 
A of the Parson’s privileges would be 
foreign to the purpose of such plodding 
chronicles as these. Such an account would 
comprise the prerogative of taking Mrs. De 
Courcy Browne in to dinner when no more 
honourable commensal is available. I confess 
to have been once and again uplifted with a 
sense of fearful exultation when I have been 
permitted to exercise this prerogative, but this 
is not the time to enlarge upon it. The 
privilege of proposing the health of the bride’s 
parents falls to the Parson, and it is not one to 
be mis-esteemed. I happen to know that 
Ausonius values it very highly. It affords him 
a fitting opportunity for graceful allusion to the 
solid virtues of which the worthy couple 
scarcely suspected themselves to be possessed, 
and for the tender expression of his fond 
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hope that the lives of the young people will 
; Bs, en Grow together 

In sad or singing weather, 

Green pleasure or grey grief. 
Ausonius is apt at seizing opportunities. Then 
there is the privilege of giving that young 
rascal Tom Smith the wigging which he 
so richly deserves, and that of attempting to 
heal the breach which, widening slowly, 
threatens to sever the long friendship of Mr. 
Johnson, the registered plumber, and _ his 
neighbour, Mr. Bates, the fruiterer. But are 
not most of the Parson’s privileges lovingly 
set forth by a surer hand than mine in “The 
Annals of Little Pedlington ” ? 

One privilege of the Parson which is not 
specifically mentioned in that captivating 
book is that of keeping a contemplative eye 
on his fellow men. The omission is due not 
so much to the inadvertence of the author as 
to the apathy of the average parson himself, 
who often lives his life in ignorance of the 
rich mine which offers itself for his quarrying. 
But my friend the Vicar of Darleston is 


neither in this regard, nor perhaps in any 
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other, an average parson. It is quite un- 
necessary for me to depict him as he appears 
to the world. Everybody knows the spare, 
well-compacted figure, the eager scrutiny of 
the eye, the bulging temples with the floss of 
grizzling hair strained over them, the en- 
gaging smile, and the trick of twitching the 
lips, which mark the outer man. The hidden 
man of the heart is our present concern. 
Besides an invincible optimism which enables 
him to extract contentment out of the most 
unpromising desert of circumstance, the Vicar 
of Darleston possesses a synthetic mind. 
It has been authoritatively laid down that 
you cannot compare four pounds of butter 
and four o’clock. Yet Paulinus can do it. 
He can detect resemblances where to the 
ordinary eye there appears nothing but be- 
wildering heterogeneity. For him the whole 
tragi-comedy of life in his little world of a 
parish is palpitating with interest. He takes 
into his purview the activities of the humblest 
scene-shifter as well as the passion of the actors 
who mouth the parts. Nothing escapes his 
eye, from the delinquency of Bob Stiles, who 
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was caught red-handed and red-mouthed in 
Mr. Nixon’s strawberry beds on Wednesday 
last, to the tergiversation of the trusted leader 
who has brought himself quite recently to 
contemplate the surrender of Church schools. 
And he beholds it all with the tolerant be- 
nignance of one who, sitting loose to the 
doctrine of original sin, indulges a secret preju- 
dice in favour of human perfectibility. 

My friend is no doctrinaire psychologist. 
Indeed, I have heard him express a contemp- 
tuous estimate of Psychology, to which his 
expert knowledge was scarcely adequate. A 
conflict of words about other words he called 
it. This touch of human infirmity, which 
urges him to pronounce magisterial judg- 
ments about matters that he does not under- 
stand is so common that it will readily be 
forgiven him. The world must be tender 
to its own frailties. If the Vicar of Darleston 
is not technically a psychologist, his know- 
ledge of human nature must nevertheless be 
allowed to be intimate. As he once owned to 
me, it was his interest in human nature that, 
quite as much as any other single considera- 
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tion, prompted him to seek the service of the 
Church. He holds that the Parson is a privi- 
leged observer of his fellow men. He has a 
coign of vantage from which to watch them 
as they stream past him. He can learn their 
faults and con their excellences as no other 
man can. Other men catch partial glimpses 
of their fellows. The lawyer sees them when 
they are greedy or outraged, the doctor when 
they are tortured and faint. The captain 
of industry learns to view them as so many 
thongs to bind pulleys, the purveyor as so much 
mechanism for deglutition, the professor as 
so many receptacles for facts, mostly barren, 
and hypotheses, mostly infructuous. The 
Parson alone, in my friend’s opinion, sees men 
as they are. He alone is brought into contact 
with them alike when life is placid and un- 
coloured and when it is troubled and tur- 
bulent. ‘The soul of a man,” as he is fond 
of putting it, “ must always remain the 
proper and most entrancing study of man- 
kind. But if a man would read his fellows 
he must be bound to them by ties of affec- 


tionate and unmercenary interest. He must 
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love the brotherhood if he would know the 
brethren.” | 

The Vicar of Darleston is, as I have said, not 
exactly an everyday pastor, and my readers 
will be good enough to take him and his 
opinions as they are. I am able to assure 
them that if to be supremely interested is to 
be happy, my friend is among the happiest 
of mortals. 

All the world knows what ecstasy there is 
to be got from the cultivation of a garden. 
Voltaire showed some discernment when he 
offered it as a possible substitute for Christi- 
anity. It falls to the lot of many parsons, 
as it has fallen to that of Arnobius, to enjoy 
the gardener’s privilege in the highest pos- 
sible degree. The Parson has the gardener’s — 
prerogative of sowing seed and watching it 
grow, in some instances to full fruition. He 
plants and waters and prunes, and sometimes, 
as in Arnobius’s case, he is permitted to remain 
long enough in his parish to ingather in happy 
contemplation of the fruits of his toil. When 
Disestablishment or a Ten Years’ Tenure of 
Benefices Act shall have driven the Parson 
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from his freehold and conformed him to the age, 
by compelling him to be a dweller in movable 
tents, this prerogative of his may possibly be 
lost. Marcellinus and Dr. Tyerman, the emi- 
nent ex-president of the Congregational Union, 
concur in assuring us that the loss will be 
swallowed in a larger gain. No doubt they 
are right. 

My friend Nestorius, like the Rev. Amos 
Barton, is “ superlatively middling.” He is 
the quintessential extract of mediocrity. But 
he knows how to use one privilege of the Parson 
with great and salutary effect. He knows 
where and how and upon whom to “ drop in.” 
This knowledge of his is instinctive, like the 
knowledge which enables the kitten to associate 
the faint scratching behind the wainscot 
with the mouse that made it, or the know- 
ledge which enables one woman to fix another’s 
estimate of her new gown before a word is 
spoken on the subject. Nestorius is a finished 
practitioner of the art of “dropping in,” 
and his skill in this regard is a goodly part of 
the secret of his success. He drops in at 


Mrs. Sherington’s at the tea hour, because 
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it happens that at Sherington House that 
hour is of all hours the most propitious. It 
is nothing to the point that Mrs. Sherington 
uses that pale straw-coloured variety of tea 
which is so insinuating, and that the cream 
is very unlike that watery simulacrum of 
cream which most of us know. My friend drops 
in on Jones at his office and Brown at his 
chambers; upon Millson at the works; upon 
Mr. Pearson, the hatter, in the snug parlour 
behind the shop; upon all at the opportune 
moment. Some men contrive ever to be 
de trop. Nestorius is never de trop. His 
instinct is unerring. He is always as welcome 
as a good parson should be. It is true that it 
has been whispered that, when he has dropped 
in, he is apt, like Gratiano, to speak an infinite 
deal of nothing. But that was the voice of 
a detractor. Even Nestorius cannot avoid 
the scathe which he shares with greater men, 
that of being misunderstood. 

I have always thought that perhaps the 
most precious of all the Parson’s privileges is 
his prerogative of retreat. In the case of 
Marcellinus and Eusebius, with their incessant 
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activities, it is no doubt a dormant preroga- 
tive. The world is too much with them, as 
indeed it is with most of us in these feverish 
days. But there are still many things in the. 
Parson’s environment which conspire to pre- 
serve this blessing to him. ‘Think, for instance, 
of the discreet fashion of his dwelling. Does 
it not commonly, though in the heart of 
the village, stand well back from the road, 
and is it not veiled by a screen of immemorial 
elms and curtained by a kindly undergrowth 
of shrubs ?. Is it not to the eye of the be- 
holder the very embodiment of a graceful and 
retiring modesty, the symbol of the haunts of 
ancient peace? Does it not seem to proclaim 
as in soft undertones, “‘ Here dwelleth a small 
gentleman whose means are, happily for him, 
narrow, whose concerns are not all of this 
vanishing world, whose business is to move in 
and out upon it as a pilgrim among pilgrims, 
and ever and anon to retire from it to medi- 
tate upon another ? ” 

The sweetness of this privilege of retreat 
is only fully tasted by the parson who has 
qualified himself by seasonable toil to enjoy 
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it. That was what the Bishop of Stockton- 
on-Tees meant the other day when he said 
to me, in his sententious way: “‘ You cannot 
separate rest from the labour that earns it, 
any more than you can divorce the shadow 
from the light which causes it. I do not envy 
the Parson who has failed to realise that he 
ought to live quite as much behind the world 
as before it, and in it only so as not to be of 
it? 
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RNOBIUS’S garden is a fair place in 
which to spend a summer afternoon. 

The business which had brought us together 
had been duly transacted, and we were sitting 
in the dappled shade of the fine copper beech 
which stands against the south corner of the 
bowling-green. The air was odorous with 
blended fragrances and vocal with the song 
of amorous birds. I had surrendered to the 
witchery of the place when Urbane’s voice, 
speaking in measured tones, broke the spell. 
“Small talk,” he was saying, “like small change, 
is only an evil when it is in excess. A little of 
it is a useful and necessary spice of social 
intercourse. If people only opened their 
mouths when they had weighty matters to 
tell, what insufferable tedium! Minds would 
come into naked and generally repellent con- 
tact only after long trajectories through arid 
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silence. If I am to choose, I would much 
rather have small talk than big for ordinary 
social intercourse. The panegyrist of golden 
silence was much too fond of overdressing a 
platitude. A fig for his golden silences, 
except when the conditions are as favourable 
as by a rare conjuncture they may be—con- 
genialised temperaments, old associations, a 
twilight hour, and so forth. Small talk is a 
very valuable resource, and it is one that the 
Parson, whose business is to be all things to 
all men, should be careful to possess himself 
of. The trouble is to keep it of the right 
quality.” 

“That is precisely the point,” Eusebius in- 
terposed. ‘ Unregulated small talk easily de- 
generates into the chatter which cheapens 
wholesome sentiment. Too often it ceases to 
be small talk and passes insensibly into wicked 
gossip.” 

“T suspect,” said Arnobius, who was sitting 
back in his garden chair, “that you have 
in mind two distinct things. You, Urbane, 
are thinking of the airy trifles with which a 
wise and good man brightens social inter- 
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course. Eusebius has in mind the cackle of - 
irresponsible frivolity. Of course the two are 
very different. One is really the product of a 
fine art, if a minor one; the other is the re- 
source of folk who have neither wit enough to 
talk well nor sense enough to keep silence. 
Most of us should eschew small talk, except 
a limited amount of the kind that turns on 
the weather and the crops. To pass beyond 
these, and yet to keep in the region of things 
comparatively unimportant needs more dex- 
terity and a surer instinct than we have at 
command. It is a safe rule, moreover, to 
talk about things, not about persons.” 

At this point Jocosus intervened with a 
Persian proverb which he had snatched up 
somewhere : “‘ When God made all things, He 
threw ten measures of talk upon the earth. 
Nine of them were at once taken up by the 
women.” ‘The irrelevance was allowed to pass 
unchallenged. 

“Talk was given to us for use,” said Hege- 
sippus. ‘It is, in fact, inevitable, and as it 
cannot all be characterised by high seriousness, 


some of it must be small, if the business of 
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living together is to be carried on. Are we 
to pass one another by, like ships in the night, 
unless we chance to have important communi- 
cations to make? The only really interesting 
topics of general conversation are persons 
and the events that happen in relation to 
them. Are we to avoid these?” “ Always, 
I should say,’’ Arnobius answered, “ except 
for conscience sake. ‘There are occasions when 
we may talk about persons, but on those 
occasions the talk will not be small talk.” 
“We are not all situated as you are,” 
Urbane rejoined. “ Your people are few. 
You know them and they know you. Your 
silences are eloquent to them, and you need 
not be silent except when you choose, because 
your intimate knowledge of their circum- 
‘stances permits you to pass easily and at once 
to matters of serious concern. But when one 
meets fifty people to-day, and again fifty to- 
morrow, of whom forty-five were not among 
yesterday’s fifty, small talk is the only resource. 
You cannot preach to the casual acquaintance 
without incurring the reproach of making 


a wrong use of pearls.” 
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The discussion meandered on, as such dis- 
cussions will, without doing much to elucidate 
the question, until it lost itself in trivial 
instances. The essence of small talk—the 
Parson’s like other people’s—is its spontaneity. 
Too rigid a control of its movement will 
always end in making him who exercises the 
control an intolerable kill-joy. Of course it 
should be kept well above the level of mere 
gossip. Perhaps it is the sense of the diffi- 
culty of keeping it at once innocent and free 
which makes present-day small talk resolve 
itself into monosyllables, or indelicate con- 
fidences about digestive processes. As Petro- 
nius puts it, “If the art of conversation is 
dead, the diffuse kindness and tepid sym- 
pathy, which mark social intercourse in these 
days, must be held partly accountable. We 
are not so brutal as our grandfathers were, 
and therefore we are not so interesting, nor 
so interested in one another’s personalities. 
The small talk of a bygone generation used to 
coruscate and wound. We no longer wound, 
neither do we coruscate.” 


At the opposite pole to Arnobius is 
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Ausonius, who is copious in small talk. Where 
there is so much of it there must be some that 
lacks any sort of distinction. Still Ausonius 
is much more than a merely voluble person. 
He has a repertory of sufficiently striking 
phrases, and you must know him for at least 
a month before you discover that they are 
recurrent, like the phases of the moon. I have 
fancied once and again that he must have 
selected and cut and polished them with the 
sort of care that a lapidary bestows upon his 
stones. But, if so, the labour must have 
been completed long since, for they now run 
together with an easy grace. ‘Then Ausonius 
has a right royal memory. If he had been 
a Roman patrician he would have saved the 
salary of a “ nomenclator,” for no hired service 
could ever be so efficient as his own. Mrs. 
Webster-Browne’s second son strained the 
ligament of his left ankle the other day in a 
school game. I could not help admiring 
Ausonius’s ready recollection of a similar 
accident which happened to Mr. Richardson- 
Smith’s: third son four years ago, with the 
difference that it was the right ankle that was 
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afflicted. If Ausonius’s small talk is neither 
very stimulating nor very inspiring, it is at 
any rate perfectly innocuous, and when, like 
him, one has a photographic memory and a 
repertory of ready phrases, what wonder is it 
that most people should find one’s small talk 
entirely interesting ! 

Ambrosius is no retailer of phrases, and yet 
his small talk rises somewhat above the level 
of the commonplace. What lends interest to 
it is the joy with which he handles the obvious. 
The zest with which he retells a familiar story, 
the relish with which he reels off a copy-book 
quotation are quite infectious. He contrives 
to invest the tritest of truisms with a surpris- 
ing interest. He moves among his moral 
commonplaces with an ease which is akin to 
genius. I have not actually fathomed his secret, 
but I suspect that it lies in that temperament 
of his, which is avid for whatever is human. 
He has certainly never studied any one’s 
Table Talk, nor does he ever condescend to 
lace his truisms with paradox. 

Leonatus’s small talk, if small it may be 


styled, never moves far away from great 
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themes. His mind is always lying in wait 
to improve the occasion. There are inappre- 
ciative folk in the parish who find Leonatus 
insufferably dull, just as there were citizens 
of Florence who voted Savonarola unendurable. 
But such inappreciative folk exist in every 
community, and they are not greatly to be 
regarded. Still it must be confessed that 
Leonatus does jade the thing too much. 
Athenagoras’s small talk tends in the same 
direction as that of Leonatus. He, too, is 
ever intent on moving his world a little nearer 
to the light. But their methods differ. Leo- 
natus’s talk is always unaffectedly concerned 
with great ends. Athenagoras’s is content to 
deal with means. The staple of it is such 
things as the aumbry at Darleston Church 
and the “ squint ” at the church of Treby, the 
probable findings of the Ritual Commission, 
and the beauty of the new orphreys worked 
by Mrs. Bonham Jones. Very good talk it is 
in its way; a great deal better than the dis- 
cussion of a certain noble lord’s chances of 
winning his fourth Derby, and quite as good, 
to say the least, as canvassing the results of 
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the latest motor-car trials or the behaviour 
of those strange machines which modern 
complaisance styles yachts. The thing that 
vexes me about it is its childlike zmsouctance. 

A little of the kind of small talk which 
Jocosus serves up to his friends and neigh- 
bours would be excellent as the salad-dressing 
of intercourse. It is apt to be but a mawkish 
substitute for the salad itself. My friend 
ought to remember the wise man’s maxim : 
“Tl ne faut jamais hasarder la plaisanterie, 
méme la plus douce et la plus permise, 
qu’ avec des gens qui ont le l’esprit.” But 
he chooses to forget, and there’s the trouble. 

The Bishop of Stockton-on-Tees favoured 
me with an illuminating reflection on this 
subject when last I had the honour of enter- 
taining his lordship. “It is of no use,” said 
he, “‘ to lay down positive rules for the minor 
moralities of life. Such rules only help when 
there is no real difficulty. They do not fit 
the flexibility of circumstance. Of course 
the Parson must carry an outfit of small talk, 
and he should also carry a sense of responsi- 


bility for the use of it. But the responsi- 
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bility should be instinctive, not such as ex- 
-plicitly asserts itself. 

“¢ All morality flows from the centre. There 
is no effective antiseptic of conduct but a 
clean heart. Possessing this, the Parson can 
go unencumbered with positive rules, though 
he may find two or three maxims serviceable 
on occasion. Good talk never comes where 
it is sought. It is better that conversation 
should be dull, as it usually is, than that it 
should be seasoned with corrosive salt.” 


THE PARSON’S POSTBAG 


FOUND Eusebius in a strange posture 

when I called last week. He was re- 
clining in a low chair and wearing such a 
look of apathy as I have only once before, 
during the eleven years of our acquaintance, 
surprised on his face. And he was moralising ; 
moralising, too, in a vein which sorts ill with 
his temperament. “I cannot quite agree,” 
he was saying, “ with those who assert that the 
invention of Printing is the greatest calamity 
that ever befell mankind; nor am I convinced 
that books have destroyed education. Much 
can be said in support of both theses, but it 
does not yet amount to demonstration. I 
know that the average of human capacity is 
smaller in England than it was in Periclean 
Athens, and I can see that the power of sus- 
tained attention, which is the guarantee of 
all excellence, is failing. But it remains to be 
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seen whether the collective acquisitions will 
not outweigh the aggregate of the gains made 
by greater individual effort in past centuries. 
I am less doubtful about that other so-called 
blessing of civilisation—the Penny Post. That 
I regard as an almost unmitigated evil. It 
is a weariness of the flesh and vexation of 
spirit. Look at these. They are to-day’s.” 
With an upward jerk of his elbow he indicated 
a pile of papers that lay on a guéridon table 
beside his desk. 

I saw that my friend was weary and that 
I must help him. Receiving his nodded 
assent, I proceeded to examine the documents 
in detail. Some of them were in the nature 
of circulars. ‘There was the catalogue of a 
firm of athletic purveyors, the calendar of 
a famous hospital, and the advertisement of 
a new book published by the Fetter Lane 
Publishing Company. This arrested my at- 
tention for a moment. It announced that a 
star of the first magnitude had arisen on the 
literary horizon. It declared that the in- 
vincible modesty of the star had laid the 
publishers’ under the necessity of protecting 
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his identity with an inviolable anonymity. 
The curious in such matters would find the 
amplest compensation for their disappoint- 
ment in the treasure-house thus beneficently 
opened to them; and so forth, with a con- 
fusion of metaphor, growing worse confounded, 
through four pages. A cursory glance at two 
more publishers’ advertisements brought me 
to a communication, marked “ confidential,” 
from the Universal Investment Company, 
Limited, which set forth the advantages of 
the two months’ cover system. As I read on 
I forgot to scoff. I forgot even the presence 
of Eusebius. For a moment I was able to 
think myself into sympathy with those of my 
brethren whose guileless faith in Mammon 
makes them, next to lone widows, the easiest 
prey of such plausible mendacity. It must 
have been just such an artful concoction as 
this “ confidential” communication that lured 
Agroecius to his doom. A meagre income, 
three rather feckless daughters unprovided 
for, and such a circular as this—these were 
the fateful influences which bound the voyage 
of his life in shallows and in miseries. 
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There was a medley of other rubbish of the 
same order, including a tailor’s programme, 
which was nobly prefaced by the announce- 
ment that no sweated labour was employed. 
Then came the more personal communica- 
tions. Three were invitations to preach 
schools’ festival sermons, and I could not for- 
bear noticing that none of them enclosed a 
stamped envelope for the reply. A rapid 
calculation showed me that it must cost 
Eusebius at least £5 per annum to say “ No,” 
in terms of graduated and becoming courtesy, 
to these invitations. I ventured a sugges- 
tion. The device of replying by printed 
post-card to such inquiries is the outcome of 
the practical genuis of Ausonius, and to Au- 
sonius must be ascribed whatever credit is due 
for it. ‘The card which I received from him 
in response to an invitation of my own ran: 
“'The Reverend Ausonius thanks Mr. —— for 
his kind invitation to preach on (October 1), 
and regrets that he is prevented by a prior 
engagement from accepting it. He will be 
glad provisionally to enter an engagement 
for (the last quarter of 1907).” I pressed the 
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device upon Eusebius’s acceptance, but he 
met my urgency with a negative shake of 
the head. Clearly it was not a case for argu- 
ment. 

A letter from a widow entreating Eusebius 
to intercede for a remission of the penalty, 
which her son, a naval A.B., was undergoing 
for insubordination on shipboard, was pene- 
trating in its simple pathos, and I read it 
aloud. “These dear people think I am God 
to kill and to make alive!” was Eusebius’s 
comment. 

I passed over a request for information as to 
the character of an aspirant for the post of 
female asylum attendant, a similar application 
in the case of a telegraph messenger, six applica- 
tions for charitable relief, and eight appeals 
for collections or subscriptions, mostly for 
eminently deserving objects. These last, like 
the winter’s chill, fall to the common lot of 
mankind. There was an anonymous letter, 
mildly abusive, which I will not notice. If a 
man does not think his letter worthy to bear 
his signature, neither do I. One letter put 


a sad case of conscience rather neatly. It 
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was the case of one who professed himself 
unable to retain his present position of trust, 
without violating his conscience, and yet 
the only alternative seemed to be starvation 
for himself and a numerous family. A mandate 
from the Bishop of Ilchester to meet his 
Lordship on the following Wednesday, sundry 
notices of meetings, and a paper of fifty-three 
questions, requiring statistical replies, from the 
Secretary of the Charitable Commission brought 
up the tale of Eusebius’s correspondence for 
the day. Eusebius was furtively eyeing me 
as I perused the last. “It is not so much,” 
said he, “‘ that they ask for a mass of informa- 
tion, some of which seems superfluous and some 
hardly ascertainable in a large parish, unless 
a trained statistician is kept on the staff. It 
is that all the inquisitors want much the same 
information digested under quite different 
heads and estimated according to different 
standards. It is positively bewildering. Last 
year I consumed nine good days in making 
fourteen different statistical abstracts. It 
freezes the genial current of the soul, and 
besides, it is an insatiable thief of time.” I 
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whispered the word “ Delegation.” “I have 
tried it,’ said Eusebius. “It means, with 
other things, fixed hours every day, and it is 
impossible, where there are many _hetero- 
geneous tasks and few to do them, to parcel] 
out one’s time by the dial. I do not keep 
an office.” 

I left Eusebius with a heavy heart. It 
would have been an impertinence to offer for 
his imitation the example of the Suffragan 
Bishop of Remington, who never answers 
letters if he can help it. He makes it a rule, 
I am told, to wait for a second letter to follow 
the first, as a proof of good faith and really set 
purpose in the writer, and then only does he 
reply, in a letter the gracious courtesy of which 
makes ample amends for the previous silence. 
Nor is Urbane’s method capable of being 
generalised. His postbag contained the other 
morning a letter portentously sealed and 
marked “Private.” It began, ‘“‘ Esteemed re- 
cipient, I want the opportunity of covering 
your head with a luxuriant growth of hair,” 
and proceeded to offer a sovereign pomade 


at 15s. for three pots. Urbane’s reply was 
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to the point—‘ Esteemed recipient, you are 
an expert in the gentle art of humbugging. 
If ever I met you, I should not be surprised 
to find you bald-headed.” 

I have given up the problem of the post- 
bag as insoluble. My own experience is, in 
its degree, as afflictive as Eusebius’s. Some 
cold comfort is afforded to me by the reflection 
that there is little that is new in human tribula- 
tion. The Roman society of the later Empire 
consoled itself for the horrors of the Gothic 
and Frankish invasions by the abundant 
practice of the epistolary style. In the palmy 
days of the Empire, when the Roman citizen 
still had business to do, his postbag was his 
thorn in the flesh. When business cares were 
withdrawn from him and he condemned to 
ignoble leisure, he grew to love his servitude 
and learned to welcome the postbag as the 
most serviceable of aids to graceful living. 
Doubtless evolution will follow the same 
general course in our own civilisation. The 
torment under which we now groan will, 
when a merciful bureaucracy is managing us 
and all our serious concerns, come to be 
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our unfailing resource and our sure delight. 
The postbag will then fill the void now 
occupied by golf and committee meetings. 
But many days of patient suffering must first 
pass. 
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ISTORY bears witness that it has ever 
been the prerogative of the English 
Parson to present average human nature a 
little better than itself, warm and palpitating, 
but also aspiring and clothed with restraints. 
The Parson issues from no school of the sons 
of the prophets, with its cramping conventions. 
He owes allegiance to no power which would 
fashion and use him for extraneous ends. 
He has never formed a caste. To organise his 
opinion, so as to fit it to smite the public mind 
with a sharp and clear impact, was always a 
task too great for the power of those who 
have essayed it. And therefore the Parson 
has disabilities, some of which are useful sur- 
vivals and some manifestly unjust. Some of 
his disabilities the Parson suffers gladly. Some 
of them move him to occasional protest in the 
columns of the ecclesiastical journals, the 
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voice, as it were, of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, which no one but himself seems to heed. 
The disabilities of the Parson which most 
trouble the heart of my friend Ambrosius 
are, as might be expected, the electoral ones. 
Why may the Parson not be a member of 
Parliament or a lord mayor, if he wills? This 
is the question that I have many a time heard 
him ask. Why should it be held incompatible 
with the Parson’s status to serve the com- 
munity as a town councillor? Why may he 
not jingle the seals of office, if such things 
please him? It was at a little informal tea- 
table synod, which took place after one of the 
sessions of the Duncester Diocesan Conference 
the other week, that we last dallied with the 
subject. “It is not,’’ Ambrosius was saying, 
*‘ that I should justify the clergy in plunging 
into the vortex of party politics, or in wading 
through currents of intrigue to win fugitive 
and tarnished honours, but why should we be 
barred from our citizen rights?”’ I suggested 
that the Establishment was a bought privilege, 
and that these disabilities were a part of the 


purchase money. His rather rough-cut mouth 
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was a-twitch as he answered me: “‘ You speak 
the words of the popular ignorance. Save 
the seats of the bishops in the House of Lords 
and the honour of saying grace before meat, 
what shred of privilege is left to us? What 
have we that we ought not to have, for that, 
of course, is what privilege means? We have 
no prerogatives which every self-constituted 
teacher who cares to dub himself ‘ reverend ’ 
does not fully share. Every sect which holds 
property in trust is by law established. In that 
sense is the Church established, and in no other, 
saveone. Letmeremindyouwhichthisis. In 
the case of the Church, Establishment means 
an intrusive interference of the State with her 
concerns ; a right to pry and to fetter, to arrest 
and to stifle, conferred upon those whose 
interests engage them to do these things. 
That is absolutely all. Is that your reason 
for tolerating our disfranchisement ? Do you 
argue that because the Parson is, in his corporate 
life, strait-waistcoated beyond other men, he 
must therefore be shorn of his rights as an 
individual ? You are the victim of a word— 
the blessed word Establishment, spelled with 
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a capital E. Every good cause suffers by this 
hocus-pocus. How much longer are we going 
to tolerate it?’ I thought of the king who 
reminded his brother monarch that “ Ramoth 
Gilead is ours, and we be still and take it not,” 
but I said nothing, not even when he added a 
word or two about “supineness” and “a 
craven spirit.” The logic is, alas! all with 
Ambrosius. 

Why does the Parson meekly accept his 
political disability? Is it policy that bids 
him suffer in silence? Is it the dread of 
setting up a tumult that might end in Church 
spoliation? Is it the sense that he might 
gain one sort of influence by the sacrifice of 
a purer and more real one? Is it the know- 
ledge that the lucent calm, in which he would 
fain live his days, would be badly exchanged 
for the din and dust of the arena? All these 
suggestions were put forth at our little synod 
of the tea-table. Ambrosius’s suggestion that 
the defenders of the Establishment are the 
victims of a word threatened to carry us far 
away from the Parson’s disabilities. 

He returned to it. ‘‘ What potency there 
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is in a capital letter!” said he, caressing his 
chin reflectively. ‘“ What a mystic influence 
it is that this little typographical device 
exercises over the minds of unsuspecting men! 
Without the capital letter, the Establishment 
would presently stand revealed as the scare- 
crow that it is. It is the capital that works 
the jealous rage of foes and the flagitious 
acquiescence of friends.” 

It was a relief to escape from the tension 
of this sort of discourse. The truth is that 
Ambrosius distresses me sometimes. He does 
it not by the intensity of his conviction or by 
the energy of his utterance. These things he 
shares with Eusebius, whose discourse, except 
on occasion, is instinct with a dry light that 
illuminates without wounding. Ambrosius 
maltreats you when there is no need. He 
bruises your lingering prejudices; he batters 
your fond moribund illusions, and sometimes 
he succeeds, contrary to his expectation, in 
beating them back into spasmodic life. He 
often hews the argument as base butchers do. 
It is a wasteful method of debate. 

In the refuge of my own room I bethought 
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me that evening of other disabilities of the 
Parson. Symmachus finds it a real disability 
to be constrained to go in canonical black all 
his days. His soul revolts against the hideous 
deformity of the pancake hat, which is his ordi- 
nary wear. He thinks that the Parson’s attire 
should reflect the mood and the season—colour 
for joyous gala days, sombre black for days of 
woe and the house of mourning. But, perhaps 
because, after all, it is but a small matter, he 
himself never adventures beyond a subfusc 
grey and a stiff black hat by courtesy called 
of straw. Symmachus is one of those men who 
think themselves strong without really feeling 
strong, and so, when a decision has to be 
reached, he frequently abandons his inclina- 
tion, to fall back on the trenched lines of the 
customary. Many there are who are like him. 
He feels this particular disability not the less 
because he is aware that the Parson’s distinc- 
tive attire sometimes lessens his effectiveness. 
A man who advertises his point of view on his 
person is not likely always to be permitted to 
command the points of view of other men. 
Sometimes to get at the back of men’s minds, 
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Symmachus thinks, is important for the Parson. 
It is impossible if he insists on invading the 
territory in armour of proof. As for the 
little difficulty of the prescriptions of the 
Canons as to the dress of the clergy, the 
common sense of a practical age has long 
since disposed of it. The modern Parson 
does not cycle round his parish in cassock 
and gown and Andrewes cap. Symmachus 
insists that reform might frankly go further 
still. It is a nice question, and it is con- 
nected with the more difficult one as to when 
it becomes a duty to resist the tyrannies of 
fashion. 

Other disabilities of the Parson there are 
which are on the side of good. A clear 
majority of the brethren of my circle are 
addicted to the smoking of pipes, though 
none of them carries the habit to the length of 
Bishop Atterbury, who had a receptacle for 
the bowl of his pipe fixed in the brim of his 
hat, that he might read and write freely while 
enjoying his master solace. I do not know 
any brother who is as methodical as a certain 
eminent Nonconformist divine whose practice 
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it was to fill half a dozen pipes before setting 
himself to the preparation of a sermon, that 
he might smoke with as little interruption as 
possible. Nor can I remember any of my 
friends who apostrophises his pipe with— 


In thy sweet amber mouth 
Is the breath of the South,— 


or any who hails its contents as My Lady 
Nicotine. ‘These are the pranks of boys. But 
smokers of pipes the majority of my brethren 
are. I am glad to be able to report that the 
cigar is, for various reasons, held in little 
honour among them, and the cigarette un- 
affectedly despised. 

Now all the world knows that the average 
Parson, with here and there a notable excep- 
tion, is a mild devotee of the pipe, and yet 
the convention which binds him not to smoke in 
a place of public resort is, by common consent, 
his own as well as other people’s, a salutary 
one. It is one of those unreasoned convictions 
which sway more than syllogisms, and it would 
be wasted labour to analyse it. My friend 


the Vicar of Cornthorpe, who flouts it by 
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smoking a black cutty in the streets of his 
parish whenever he has a mind, has added 
nothing to his reputation and he has detracted 
something considerable from his influence by 
his ill-judged daring. I am not sure that the 
Archdeacon of Millbrook would not be well 
advised to relinquish his custom of smoking 
furiously in a corner seat when he is on his 
frequent railway journeys. People will com- 
ment upon such practices. 

Disabilities such as this, or that other 
which forbids the Parson to open a shop or 
to practise dentistry for gain, must be regarded 
as entirely wholesome restrictions. Such, too, 
is the disability which fixes the Parson in his 
calling until death or defection parts him from 
it. 

We are told that the majority of mankind 
grow increasingly discontented with their lot. 
If so, it is probably well on the whole. “ Con- 
tentment,” as I have heard the Bishop of 
Stockton-on-Tees insist, “is great gain only 
when it goes along with godliness and the 
possibilities of godliness. The possibilities of 
godliness are not conspicuous when life has 
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to be lived in a dirty lodging in a dim street 
on an uncertain pound a week.” But, in truth, 
restless discontent seems more and more to 
pervade our stable middle classes, for what else 
is the meaning of this new disease of motoritis, 
the victim of which can never be in one place 
without straightway desiring to be in another ? 
The canker of discontent has always eaten 
away the peace of a certain order of choice 
spirits. Did not Hans Andersen passionately 
desire to be remembered, not as the author of 
The Ugly Duckling, but as the writer of an 
insipid novel which men have wisely forgotten ? 
Did not a certain great writer declare that she 
would have given half her power of writing such a 
novel as “‘ Romola,” in exchange for the personal 
beauty which had been denied her ? 


Optat ephippia bos piger 
Optat arare caballus. 


But the discontent which threatens to 
ravage the solidly comfortable lives of our 
middle classes is a new phenomenon, and a 
portentous one. | 
The Parson, however, sits easy to his dis- 
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abilities. He may desire a change of sphere, 
but his desire is usually tepid. He very seldom 
craves for a change of vocation. He often 
indulges a wish that his slender purse were fat 
and bulging with goodly pieces. The new club- 
room would have been better if it had been 
twice as large, and Winchester would have 
been more suitable for Tom than is Denstone. 
But his discontent is seldom radical. And that 
is, in some respects, his bane. 
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RBANE is the last man whom a chance 
acquaintance would credit with the 
possession of a fund of humour. Everything 
in his appearance suggests a lack of it. He has 
neither the rounded outlines, nor the easy 
smile, nor the sanguineous hue, which are 
supposed to announce the genial variety of 
humour ; nor yet has he the restless eye and 
the mobile lips, with the ghost of a smile on 
the edges of them, which are thought to be- 
token the sardonic variety. His tall, dry, 
thin figure has the air of being a mere scaffold- 
ing for a fabric of clothes. His cheek has the 
tint of ivory; in his eye dwells a meditative 
calm. His ordinary speech is measured and 
tranquil. His voice is thin and poor in under- 
tones—a poverty which is hardly compensated 
by its carrying quality. When he clasps your 
hand it is with a momentary pressure of lean 
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and strong fingers and a slight upward move- 
ment. 

If happily you are not one of those observant 
people who are so ill to live with, you will 
have an impression of a self-contained per- 
sonality of no great compass, for whom the 
business of living with other people is essentially 
simple. Your impression will be a wrong one, 
and it will err by excess as well as defect. In 
the light of a fuller acquaintance you will be 
apt to remind yourself that only the very wise 
or the extremely innocent can afford to judge 
their fellow men by impressions, and not even 
these their fellow women. 

It was Urbane who, the other evening, had 
been led to discourse about Humour. He 
assured us that humour, if not an exclusively 
English quality, is at any rate almost a pre- 
rogative of men of English speech. ‘‘ Try,” 
said he, ‘‘ to translate the word into French 
or German, and you will find these languages 
refractory. They want the word because they 
have no real knowledge of the thing. And 
so it is with other languages. I do not remem- 
ber—and I once looked carefully into the 
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matter—more than half a dozen sallies of pure 
humour, as distinct from epigrams which carry 
venom in their tails, in the whole range of 
classical literature. The French are by common 
consent the wittiest of the moderns. Where, 
since Rabelais, is their humour? You shall 
search the pages of that fellow La Roche- 
foucauld without lighting upon more than an 
occasional trace of genuine humour. You will 
find plenty of the wit that blisters, such as that 
sour jape of his that the misfortunes of our 
friends give us pure delight. He has the 
merest glint of real humour. His light was 
too dry. And all the others are in the same 
condemnation, including, of course, that 
malicious ape Voltaire, and that portentous 
photographer Balzac. If you want to estimate 
the genius of a people, scrutinise their proverbs. 
You will find our own national collection 
beyond comparison richer than any other in 
elements of humour. The English are almost 
the least witty of the peoples. They are 
certainly the most humorous. Now, we 
clergy. ids” 

Jocosus, who prides himself, not altogether 
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without justification, on his knowledge of 
French literature, had been uneasy under the 
long monologue of which the foregoing is a 
brief summary. He now broke in with some- 
thing about Talleyrand which I did not quite 
catch. I always find that when people talk 
about wit and humour they cannot resist the 
temptation of dragging in a cheap reference 
to that old renegade. And by the way, Swift 
and Hazlitt are also laid under contribution, 
as often as not by people who have never read 
them. 

Jocosus’s intervention was the signal, as it 
were, for the letting out of water. Celsus 
was sitting among us as Saul may have sat 
among the prophets, only that Celsus is neither 
goodly nor very young. He spoke presently. 
‘¢ T seem to remember,”’ said he, ‘‘ a humorous 
Italian proverb or two, such as that which 
reminds us that ‘ he who scrubs an ass’s ears 
wastes his soap.’ But I conceive that Urbane 
defines humour too strictly. What, indeed, 
is humour? No one has yet succeeded in 
telling us precisely.” ‘‘It is better not to try 
to tell,” Urbane answered. ‘‘ When will 
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people learn the futility of analysing the 
unanalysable ; when will they learn not to 
make logic, which was intended to be a slave, 
into a slave master? People do not conduct 
the real business of life by the rules of logic, 
as Dr. Johnson reminds us, and humour has 
the savour of real life.” ‘ Well, I believe you 
are right in the main,” Celsus rejoined. “I 
believe that the English are the most humorous 
of peoples. We are apparently the only 
people who have an unpublished literature of 
quips and anecdotes, living and growing and 
unexceptionable. I think, too, that you 
parsons, taking you by and large, are the most 
active purveyors of things humorous, for the 
comic papers scarcely count; and your activity 
is easily explained. Humour is the only 
weapon you may lawfully use with effect. 
True eloquence is denied to you because you 
are encased in stiff conventions. Wit you may 
not develop, lest you become suspect. Sidney 
Smith, as you will remember, used to insist 
that the first condition of high preferment 
is that a man must be dull and heavy. The 
Parson uses humour for the same reason that 
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a woman uses cajolery—as the most effective 
weapon in the limited armoury which is per- 
mitted to him. Humour is generally indirect 
and elusive, and always susceptible of a second 
explanation. It offers a way of escape, and 
you clergy like a way of escape.” 

After this tirade the company melted away. 
“You always spoil more sport than you 
provide,” said I to Celsus as we parted, and I 
fled before his answer reached me. 

I lit my pipe in the study that evening with 
some misgiving, for an example of the Parson’s 
humour had floated down on the stream of 
recollection. An old clergyman’s antipathy 
to smoking found expression in his truculent 
comment on the epitaph “ Died in the Lord.” 
It would, he thought, have run truer if it had 
been “ Died in the fumes of tobacco.” The 
discussion had stirred two or three questions 
without answering them. Is the Parson of all 
men most humorous? It would seem so, for 
certainly more than half the best jokes that 
one hears bear his bench-mark. ‘The experi- 
ence of Sir Walter Scott has often been re- 
peated, though IJ fail to reconcile it with Sidney 
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Smith’s as reported by Celsus. Sir Walter 
found the lawyers better at the play of social 
intercourse than the professed wits, but the 
bishops were better even than the lawyers. 
If the Parson bears the palm for humour, 
what is the particular quality in his humour 
that commends it to good judges? I wrestled 
with this question for some time without reach- 
ing an entirely satisfactory solution of it. The 
Parson’s humour may be allowed to be genial 
and kindly, though the greatest of all the 
masters of the sardonic variety was himself a 
parson. Clerical humour plays like lambent 
summer lightning, ingratiating and harmless, 
over the surface of its topics. It very seldom 
takes the form of the forked lightning which 
blasts and shrivels. The saeva indignatio of 
the great Dean was not in conformity to the 
type. It sometimes errs by being malapropos, 
and when it does, the occasion is apt to be 
remembered. I bethought me of that story 
which Jacosus insisted once on telling to an 
old lady parishioner. It concerned an Oxford- 
shire rector who had been induced by his 
bishop to wear a cassock in church, as being a 
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comely and decent habit, but who, having 
afterwards discarded it, excused himself to 
his diocesan on the ground that trousers are 
more comfortable in cold weather. ‘This sort of 
mistake usually brings its own retribution. 
Jocosus’s next Easter offering showed a sub- 
stantial and deplorable diminution. 

I recognised that the playful kindliness of 
the Parson’s humour is quite inadequate to 
account for its vogue. Even if we admit that 
a genial outlook upon life and a compassionate 
view of human frailty are more constant con- 
comitants of clerical humour than of any other, 
some more distinctive cause must be assigned 
for the popularity of the Parson’s product. 
It will be found partly in the medium which 
it employs and partly in the juxtapositions 
which it effects. The medium in which it 
commonly works is of exquisite temper and 
force. It is one which has the advantage of 
being familiar to a wide public and of teeming 
with massive associations. The medium is of 
the finest, and, inasmuch as it touches every 
part of human life, it is the most adaptable that 
exists. For it is nothing less than the language 
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in which what may be called the accidents of 
religious experience and emotion have expressed 
themselves. No species of humour can appeal 
to the universal heart with the directness and 
power of that which works its effects, as the 
Parson’s humour does, by the simple trans- 
ference of words and tropes from the definite 
and high associations in which they are familiar 
to a new and unexpected context. Clerical 
humour has the inestimable advantage of being 
able to bring together the grand and the 
trivial, the sublime and the commonplace, 
without straining the attention or torturing 
the ingenuity or greatly shocking the sensibility 
of the hearer. A meticulous and foolishly 
exacting vicar had two curates who wearied 
of him and decided to leave him to take up 
duty in a neighbouring parish, where they 
would again work together. Could anything 
have been more forceful than the text of the 
senior curate’s farewell sermon: ‘ Abide ye 
here with the ass, and I and the lad will go 
yonder and worship.” 

Something, too, of the peculiar tang of the 


Parson’s humour must be attributed to the 
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Parson’s temperament. That temperament is 
very English. It is English in its love of 
independence, in its naive respect for certain 
conventions, in its suspicion of new ideas, in 
its preference of action to thought; English, 
too, in its honesty and humanity and tender- 
ness. It is also English in its aptitude for 
humorous perception and its appreciation of 
humorous utterances. The English people, 
who take their pleasures sadly, are nevertheless 
a happy people, and their zest for humour 
is a proof of the fact. Among Englishmen 
none is happier than the Parson, especially 
when he has many olive branches and is not 
very poor. His humour is witness to the fact. 
It is said that the Parson is changing his type. 
He is becoming more professional, more 
methodical, more machine-like. It is to be 
hoped that the springs of his humour are not 
failing. 

The. Bishop of Stockton-on-Tees is a 
humorist. Indeed I shall imply no disre- 
spect to his lordship when I say that, for pure 
unconscious humour, he is the best endowed 


man of all my acquaintance. It was he who, 
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at a recent missionary meeting, defended the 
system, or rather the want of it, which permits 
Church societies to be duplicated at the cost 
of much overlapping and scandalous waste of 
energy. The perennial question had arisen as 
to the possibility of simultaneous allegiance to 
the Church Society for the Conversion of the 
Heathen, and the Society for the Promulgation 
of Christian Verity. The Bishop’s defence 
was simple. ‘The more snares,” said he, 
“the more hares, as all old poachers know.” 
Meeting his lordship casually yesterday, I 
questioned him about the sources and char- 
acteristics of clerical humour. He met my 
question, in a way unusual with him, by dis- 
claiming any competence to. decide, but he 
answered it nevertheless. ‘ You must have 
noticed,” said he, “that they only possess 
humour whose own lives have depth and tone. 
Now life of this quality presupposes active 
sympathy for others, and some insight and 
tenderness in regarding them. Interest in men 
and a whole view of life are the fertilisers of 
humour. ‘Thus it comes about that the people 


who have no humour themselves, or apprecia- 
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tion of it in others, are generally superficial 
as well as wooden. When they are not, they 
are men who look out on life through some 
narrow slit, who see only what they have 
trained themselves to see. The Parson has 
every incentive to acquire sympathy for and 
interest in men. It is entirely his own fault 
if he fails to take a whole view of life. His 
activities induce these qualities in him. Without 
any particular merit of his own, he realises 
in himself the conditions which favour the 
development of humour. In this life of ours 
pathos and comedy are always neighbours, 
and he who really sees life sees both. The 
Parson would be much to blame if he were not 
humorous on occasion. A brother who is 
unable to appreciate humour when it offers 
itself to him should seriously examine himself. 
I may be wrong, however,” he slowly added, 
“ for, after all, the best part of humour must be 
temperamental.” 

I shall return to the subject when I next 
meet the Bishop. 
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USEBIUS was his own man during some 
few recent days. There had come a 
lull in his tempestuous activities, and he 
had been letting his fine mind play about 
some subjects which are not among things 
inevitable. It was on an evening of one of 
these days that half a dozen of us gathered in 
his study. At first there was little talk, for 
we knew one another too well to demand the 
reciprocal homage of incessant utterance. But 
presently Eusebius himself spoke: “I have 
just read one of those books which dilate upon 
the decay of everything. One chapter in it 
sets forth neatly, in the form of a balance-sheet, 
the state of the average man’s spiritual capital 
in these days. It is a strange idea. But what 
struck me most forcibly was the relative magni- 
tude of the loss set down as ‘ Depreciation of 
Manners.’ ” 
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“Well,” said Urbane, “‘ what did you expect 
tofind ? No generation is without the friendly 
offices of the laudatores temporits acti. Some- 
times the part is greatly played by a Homer, 
sometimes strenuously by a drill sergeant of 
a man like Cato the Less, sometimes medi- 
tatively as by Sir Arthur Helps, sometimes 
farcically as by Mr. White. After all, the 
jeremiads of these people are more service- 
able than the lively fanfaronades of the people 
who see the millennium coming by express 
train to-morrow.” 

- “As to the little matter of the decay of 
manners,” I observed, “ you both seem to 
admit the impeachment.” Upon which both 
protested energetically, and Eusebius dis- 
cussed his own view at some length. “TI 
admit,” he said, ‘‘that what Bacon calls 
‘forms’ have declined, but that is not to say 
that manners have declined, if by manners 
are meant the civilities that facilitate the 
commerce of men with men. We use fewer 
and briefer ‘forms’ than our forefathers; we 
have discarded the ritual of the quip modest, 


the retort courteous, and the rest of it. We 
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have abbreviated our coat-tails and our com- 
pliments ; we have banished our plumes and 
flourishes. We have gained immensely in 
sincerity and simplicity. Our intercourse 1s 
far more easeful. Remember Montaigne’s 
complaint that the men of his day were ‘ rude 
by excess of civility and insolent by the rigours 
of courtesy.” Manners have shed their pom- 
posity and circumstance. Don’t tell me that 
those old-time wearisome insincerities, which 
constrained men who wished to talk to engage 
in preliminary evolutions, comparable to the 
manceuvres that precede the shock of hostile 
armies, were worth retaining, or that they are 
worth lamenting.” 

“One little point has escaped your notice,” 
said Petronius, who had been listening with 
an air of languor. ‘“‘ Simplicity and sincerity, 
if they were general, would no doubt facilitate 
social intercourse more than all the posturing 
and phrase-making and knee-crooking. But 
manners have another function to discharge 
besides that of facilitating social intercourse. 
They ought to add grace to the intercourse 
which they facilitate. They ought to do 
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something to enrich it with interest and 
variety. Consider what it is that makes the 
age of chivalry so winsome in the retrospect. 
It was brutal and in some respects disgusting, 
but it was 


Brave, joli, leste, pimpant, 

Et -d’une politesse telle, 

Les bottes portaient du ruban 
Et l’épée de la dentelle. 


That is why we think of it as gracious. You 
cannot banish grace and colour from one 
department of life without worsening the 
whole of life. Think of the manners of this 
generation of English people. At one end 
you have the manners of Lancashire mill folk, 
which, according to Philip Hamerton, are the 
worst in Europe. At the other end you have 
social intercourse facilitated, as you would put 
it, that is, moving on the lines of least resistance 
ina desert region; conversation becoming a lost 
art, talk carried on by phraseograms, and these 
becoming standardised so as to give as little 
trouble as possible to the users of them. 
Three or four stupid adjectives are made to 
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express emotions which a. stronger people 
would have described, if they described them 
at all, in coloured and precise words. Appro- 
bation is nowadays expressed, in its different 
degrees, by ‘not bad,’ ‘ decent,’ ‘ rippin’,’ 
and perhaps by ‘immense’ as a super-super- 
lative. Does this not signify loss? And if so, 
it is attributable to the decay of manners.” 

“‘ T agree with Bacon that ‘ men’s behaviour 
should be like their apparel, not too strait 
or point-device, but free for exercise or 
motion,’ ” Eusebius rejoined. ‘Manners and 
ceremonies should be helps and not burdens. 
The colour and interest which you desire 
would be better secured by full minds than by 
empty forms. It is the old wisdom that 
needs to be applied; make the tree good, and 
-the fruit will be good.” . 

The discussion ended as abruptly as it 
began, upon a pensive remark of Urbane’s : 
“We clergy are to blame in this matter. Our 
manners are deplorable, and they infect the 
manners of other folk.” 

Some days passed before I had an oppor- 


tunity of reflecting on this fragment of debate, 
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and, when the opportunity came, it was 
Urbane’s concluding remark that I first re- 
called. It was a strange remark to come from 
him, but as the kindly old sage observed long 
ago, “ No one is free from the infirmity of 
occasionally saying a silly thing.” ‘The great 
majority of those who have written about the 
Parson have endowed him with one or the other 
of two distinctive types of manner—the carney- 
ing and the finikin, to which may perhaps be 
added the pedantic, as a third variety. Mr. 
Slope, or the Reverend Charles Honeyman, or 
Dr. Middleton—it is always one of these three. 
The fictive parsons, upon whom their creators 
lavish the resources of their art, are ever 
either sycophants or fops or scholarly pedants. 
The good parsons, who are numerous enough 
in their pages, are portrayed in bare outlines. 
They are puppets made to do noble service 
in the most stiff-jointed style. Like bully 
Bottom’s players, they speak their few lines 
in a feigned voice and retire. 

I am persuaded that the masters have all 
been wrong in this detail. He who would 
truthfully describe the Parson’s manners will 
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find that they are very much like other people’s, 
save in one regard. What this is will best 
be illustrated from the experience of Leonatus, 
who, it will be remembered, likes to disguise 
himself as a gentleman—it is his own way 
of putting it—when he and Leonata travel 
on the Continent. Leonatus is, nevertheless, 
often enough recognised asaclerk. Celsus, who 
met him at Chamounix last summer, pierced 
his disguise before the end of the first evening 
of their acquaintance, and he was good enough 
to explain to me afterwards by what process 
of inference he had reached his conclusion. 

*¢ First,” said Celsus, ‘I noticed the rather 
uncommon development of the maxillary 
muscles, as he sat, with his profile turned to 
me, at an adjoining table. A talker by pro- 
fession was my note. Next I observed the 
clearness of his enunciation when we exchanged 
some casual sentences after dinner, and this 
confirmed my conclusion. Presently I noticed 
that he was wanting in that cautious hesitancy 
which differentiates the fluency of the other 
professional talkers—the lawyers. Finally, I 
remarked that he was easy of access to all and 
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sundry, and voluble too when commonplaces 
were on the tapis. None but a Parson would 
satisfy the conditions.” 

Whatever you may think of Celsus’s com- 
bined method of induction and exclusion, his 
judgment was sound. The only characteristic 
which marks off the Parson’s manners from 
those of the rest of educated Englishmen is that 
easiness of access which Celsus observed. 

Eusebius himself has no manners that are 
worth mentioning. I have never known him 
to sin positively against the usages which have 
acquired a title to be honoured, but his sins 
of omission are numerous. He has developed 
a certain brusquerie which at times only just 
manages to fall short of rudeness. Occasion- 
ally he is capable of interrupting you with an 
irrelevance which shows that his deeper con- 
sciousness is engaged with other matters than 
those of which you are discoursing. These 
blemishes are passably redeemed by the fact 
that he never talks about himself unless he 
is forced todo so. He never caps your pathetic 
instance with an “Oh! but I remember a 
still more pitiable case ” ; and that, when one 
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comes to think of it, is a great excellence in 
the behaviour of any man whose business is 
concerned with talking. 

Marcellinus’s manners are so good that you 
do not notice them. The art of hiding art, 
if art it is in his case, is not carried further 
by any acquaintance of mine. His laugh is 
frequent, but not too frequent, and it never 
becomes a cachinnation, like Eleutherus’s, or 
a prolonged bray, like the laugh for which 
Gregorius is noted. His interest in his inter- 
locutor is steady. While he is talking with 
you, you have a comforting sense that you 
are a person of very real importance. It 
has been observed that if you wish accurately 
to describe a tree you must become a tree 
yourself, for the time being. My friend’s 
sympathy is so active in ordinary social inter- 
course that he would seem to have compassed 
something of this power of self-projection. 
It is a great feat, which only a rich person- 
ality could perform. One would never think 
of Marcellinus in connection with “ parlour 
tricks.” He seems to be above them. “To 
attain good manners,” says Bacon, “ it almost 
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suffices to despise them.” This may have 
been the case with Marcellinus. 

I never thought about Symmachus’s manners 
until I fixed the object-glass upon him for the 
purposes of this discourse. He may be said 
to have two manners, which I must take the 
liberty of describing as the Haw-Haw and the 
Hee-Hee. His Haw-Haw manner is the one 
which he assumes when he meets a stranger 
about whose pretensions he is dubious, or when 
he is with a friend whom he suspects of under- 
estimating him. His Hee-Hee manner is a 
free and easy pose, diversified with a short 
giggle, which he reserves for his intimates. 
Neither of these manners really commends 
him as he thinks they do. 

Jocosus’s manners have a good substratum 
upon which he has reared a sorry superstruc- 
ture. He has the easy confidence of one who 
was well indoctrinated in far-back years. But 
he, too, has permitted himself to acquire bad 
habits. His irrelevances are more obtrusive 
than those of Eusebius, and they have not the 
same excuse, because they nearly always take 
the form of a pun or a proverb forcibly injected 
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into the medium. Another trick of his which 
dulls the edge of entertainment is his habit of 
standing, when every one else is sitting, with 
intertwined fingers caressing his waistcoat. 

Ausonius sometimes bows too low, and his 
adroit use of compliment argues practice, to 
which I am sure he cannot really be addicted. 
His manners are of that sham antique type 
which all good judges find odious. 

Arnobius’s manners accord well with his 
Dresden china complexion and his nicety in 
all things. ‘They are precise and rather formal, 
with “I thank you’s” and “ Be so good as 
to’s” ; but they are instinct with old-world 
courtliness and gentle dignity and consideration. 
Perhaps they err by giving an impression of 
coldness and reserve which do not really belong 
to the man. Arnobius doffs his hat to the 
baker’s wife with the same grave courtesy as 
that with which he salutes Lady Arlington. 
The man is all of a piece, and he is expressed 
in his manners. 

Manners no longer maketh man, for man 
lives too close to his neighbour and is too open 
to his scrutiny to be made by anything under 
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the sun but himself and his purchasing power. 
No one, as the Bishop of Stockton-on-Tees 
recently told some of us, can nowadays hope to 
achieve eminence by the mere mastery of a 
dance step, or competence to tie a cravat, or 
art in the wearing of a cloak, or happy prudence 
in spreading it to make protection for a lady’s 
feet. But the manners which are the minor 
moralities are still serviceable, and when 
they are neither obtrusive nor finikin, nor 
“measured, like the syllables of a verse,” 
they are very pleasant to behold. A beautiful 
behaviour is still the finest of the fine arts. 
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THE PARSON’S TRAINING 
T was not a chance gathering which as- 
sembled at Marcellinus’s vicarage some 
days ago, nor was it definitely purposive. 
We all came expecting something, and we 
were not disappointed, for Marcellinus enter- 
tained us in characteristic fashion. I will do 
my best to reproduce what he said, with as 
little loss of piquancy as possible. ‘ Among 
the topics,” said he, “which have of late 
received a fitful attention at those ecclesiastical 
debating societies named Diocesan Conferences, 
none is more important than that of the 
Parson’s Training. It goes without saying 
that the discussions have been confessedly 
barren and very little informed with the pur- 
pose which gives value to the clash of opinion. 
Every one agrees that the Parson ought to be 
carefully trained. Most of those who are 


competent to judge recognise that his need of 
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training is greater than that of any worker in 
the community. The majority of those who 
contribute to the debates are aware that no 
measures, which stop short of being revolu- 
tionary, will avail to supply the acknowledged 
deficiency in his training. Yet no step is 
taken. However, I do not complain of this. 
It is merely a case of the general paralysis 
with which the Church is afflicted, and which 
must be borne with until the current of a 
vigorous life shall once more flow through the 
atrophied channels of her corporate life. 
What I do complain of is the temper of partly 
compassionate, partly contemptuous tolerance 
with which all proposals aiming at a thorough 
preparation for the work of the ministry are 
received. The attitude of the Bishop at the 
Stourminster Conference, where I was speak- 
ing on this question the other day, is typical 
of the general attitude of those who are in 
authority. He smiled indulgently when I 
pointed out that this question of the right 
training of those who are destined for holy 
orders is the most urgent of all questions of 
policy. When I urged that it should take 
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precedence of all questions about ritual or 
the Higher Criticism, his Lordship’s smile 
broadened, and all the dignitaries and old 
fogies who sat in his shadow, of course, smiled 
in concert. Nothing can be more damning 
than a well-timed smile, and the tolerant smile 
of the man in authority is the deadliest variety 
of it. Thus is the truth nonsuited.” 

“I agree with you,” said Urbane, medi- 
tatively, “as to the importance of the right 
training of the clergy. But what are the 
bishops to do? ‘The difficulties in the way 
are stupendous. For it so happens that the 
enhanced need of training has coincided with 
a decline in the revenues of the Church. 
Granted that in these days the clergy ought 
to be much more fully and carefully trained 
than in the past. A fuller training means a 
more expensive education of the aspirants 
for the priesthood, but unfortunately the 
priesthood has come to seem little attractive 
as a calling to those who shape the destinies 
of our choice young men, chiefly by reason 
of the pittance on which current opinion 
expects the Parson to live and reproduce his 
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kind. The bishops know this. They think 
that the law of supply and demand is as 
inviolable as the law of gravitation, and they 
hesitate still further to diminish the supply 
of men by setting a more exacting standard of 
equipment. Men they must have, and if 
they may not have them well equipped they 
must learn to be content.” 

“T do not think you present the case quite 
rightly,” said Marcellinus. “The difficulty 
which you state no doubt exists, but it is not 
insuperable. No merely financial difficulty 
ever is. What I want to see is a candid 
survey of the facts, as the necessary preliminary 
to amendment. There is little sign of any 
such candid survey, and yet the apathy bodes 
death: to the organisation of the National 
Church. It comes of that ultra-conservative 
temper which is our chief bane.” 

“The Church’s conservative temper is a 
salutary one, surely,” Urbane rejoined, “ having 
regard to the great interests which have been 
committed to her keeping. These must never 
be rashly handled. ‘If you disturb the hive 
with ruthless hands,’ Emerson reminds us, 
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‘it will yield you, not honey, but bees.’ I have 
small liking for this reforming rage of yours. 
To hurry the Church along the stream of what 
is called progress would, in my opinion, be a 
disastrous adventure. The Church as an 
institution should hasten slowly.” 

“T fail to see the point,” Marcellinus 
replied. ‘I have no present wish to justify 
the programme of Church Reform, though I 
do think that some of us, who, for fear of acting 
rashly, do not act at all, are likely to live to 
see the full flood of modern life rush past 
Mother Church and leave her wringing her 
hands and vainly lamenting its impetuous 
current. I am just now thinking of one 
measure of reform which is well within the 
compass of the authorities themselves.” 

Eusebius interposed at this point. “The 
inactivity of the bishops,” said he, “is not 
so complete as you seem to think; and if it 
were, I am not sure that it would not have a 
good deal to say for itself. A post-graduate 
theological training is fast becoming the rule 
rather than the exception, and there is a 


growing provision of exhibitions to facilitate 
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it. If you tell me that it extends over only 
one year, and is therefore too short and in- 
adequate, I reply that it is better that it should 
be so, rather than it should be too elaborate 
or prolonged. The seminarist type is neither 
admirable in itself nor well fitted to deal with 
the modern spirit. Seminaries always teach 
their pupils a great deal that they had better 
not know. ‘They give a fatal twist to their 
interests. ‘They case-harden the men at points 
where they ought to be impressionable. A 
short theological training is good, inasmuch 
as it furnishes men with the key of knowledge 
and teaches them the grand lesson that 
Schopenhauer’s university taught him—what 
toavoidlearning. Along training would fashion 
them into an odious uniformity, alien to the 
genius of our people, which the English Parson 
has happily never known. Your seminarists 
would be as like as split-peas, and as dry, save 
in the exceptional instances where the discip- 
line of life would avail to triturate and 
moisten them into a condition of succulence.”’ 
“ You mistake me altogether,” Marcellinus 


protested. ‘I want no seminary discipline. 
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I want no uniformity, of which there is already 
far too much in all our educational methods. 
I want diversity—colleges which shall make a 
speciality of preaching while not neglecting 
other necessary things, colleges which shall 
aim at equipping men particularly for social 
work, and so forth. But I want the prepara- 
tion for the calling of a fisher of men to be more 
seriously regarded, more systematic, more 
thorough. Our theological colleges essay to 
do in a year what ought not to be attempted 
to be done in less than a two-year period. 
They have no well-digested curriculum of 
studies which boldly take live subjects into 
their purview. Many of them might, for all 
the cognisance they take of modern develop- 
ments, be engaged in preparing chantry priests 
in the fourteenth century. Others seem to 
fit men to steer cock-boats in quiet back-waters, » 
rather than to navigate craft on the high seas 
Where storms gather and sometimes break. 
The best demonstration of the high pre- 
rogative of the Church known to me is the 
measure of success which she has achieved and 


is achieving, in spite of the fact that her 
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ministers are, for their vocation, worse trained 
than any others and far worse trained than the 
average of professional men.” 

Eusebius made as though he would have 
interrupted, but Marcellinus imperiously 
waved his protest aside. “The branches of 
knowledge,” he continued, “with which a 
modern parson must spend his years are 
mainly two—the science of man and the 
science of society. His training ought to 
furnish him with some expert knowledge of 
both of these. Apart from the English Bible, 
the New Testament in Greek, and the out- 
lines of the history of the Christian Church, 
all of which should be at his fingers’ ends, no 
knowledge is so essential to the minister of 
the Church as the science of human nature, 
and social science, which comprises sociology, 
economics, and anthropology. Is there a 
theological school in England which devotes 
serious attention to any of these subjects ? 
The instrument with which the Parson does 
most of his work is speech, the spoken and 
the written word wherewith he must approach 


his fellow men. Is there a theological college 
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in our country which consecrates more than a 
futile hour or so in the week to the practice 
of the most difficult of the arts—the art of 
utterance? Is there any in which elocution 
is a serious and honoured study ? ” 

I forebore to controvert, for I heard the 
snap of a watch case, and I saw Eusebius 
stealthily thrusting the fine gold chronometer, 
which his parishioners presented to him last 
year, back into his pocket. It is curious how 
intrusive such a little sound can be. Mar- 
cellinus’s indictment was a heavy one, and it 
was compounded with some unassailable truth. 
I sought comfort in the recollection that when 
the Anglican clergy were described as stupor 
mundi, when their erudition was the admira- 
tion and the despair of Europe, they received 
little specialised training. But the comfort 
was meagre. The world of thought has been 
transformed since those days, and the world 
of things is growing almost intolerably com- 
plex. The murmur of the world, which used 
to reach the parsonage in a dulcet symphony, 
has swelled into a hoarse roar. The players 


on life’s stage have all been driven to -more 
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careful rehearsal of their parts. Spontaneous 
adaptation is everywhere being discarded 
in favour of purposeful preparation. Every- 
where the shaping of circumstance is yielding 
to the deliberate fashioning of the toiler for 
his task. Technical education has acquired 
the highest value in the estimate of theorists, 
and even of obdurate practical men. The 
world is reaching out for efficiency. From all 
this movement one worker stands aloof, and 
he happens to be the highest, if he is judged 
by the accepted conception of his functions 
and the difficulties which attend the discharge 
of them. ‘‘ The Parson alone,” as Marcellinus 
put it, “ goes to confront his life-work without 
an adequate idea of what it is or a just notion 
of how to set himself to it, or a designed 
development of faculty to enable him to do it, 
or a reasonable equipment of the knowledge 
which the performance of it will demand. He 
is as one who should set sail upon an uncharted 
sea, with an enthusiasm which does him 
honour, but knowing little of the ports at 
which he must call, and with his craft of seaman- 


ship all to learn on the voyage. It needs that 
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he should read the heavens with the eye of a 
familiar, and scan the waste of waters with the 
discernment of an expert. He knows nothing 
of either art, unless a happy chance should have 
conspired with a masterful private inclination 
to teach him. Armed with the love of God, 
some dim enthusiasm of humanity, and a con- 
viction of the high worthiness of his calling, 
he may do much. But, if I may change the 
metaphor for an apostolic one, he is likely to 
fight as one beating the air. He will often 
be worsted in the conflict by those who have 
been schooled into adroitness or toughened 
by a coarser discipline than his own. 

How much is a clergyman’s effectiveness 
diminished by a lack of a knowledge of 
economics, if his fate has fixed the sphere of 
his labour in a Lancashire cotton town! How 
enormously would his usefulness be increased 
in any community, if there were some guarantee 
that he had been taught to read his mother 
tongue audibly and intelligibly in public! 
What an advantage it would be to him to be 
taught to articulate clearly, so that his words 


would leave his lips with the finish and grace 
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of clear-cut cameos! What a help it would be 
to the young priest to be brought to under- 
stand that certain principles of method, such 
as the right conduct of the business of a chair- 
man and the punctual and accurate publication 
of accounts, are as necessary to his success 
as some matters which are intrinsically far 
more serious ! ” 

- Training will not ensure that men of the 
highest quality shall abound in the ministry 
of the Church any more than much polishing 
will convert common iron into steel of fine 
temper. No training in the Schools would 
have availed to make Marcellinus himself the 
man he is, or to fashion my many-gifted 
friend Eusebius, or to deck the soul of Urbane 
with graces which it does not already possess. 
But even for these men training would have 
done something. What that something might 
be in the case of Marcellinus I can scarcely 
conjecture, but training would assuredly have 
taught Eusebius the sense of proportion, 
which he sometimes seems to want, and 
it would have saved Urbane from that 


cacophonous jerkiness which detracts so 
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much from the impressiveness of his public 
utterance. 

In the case of smaller men, whom I could 
name, it would have doubled their efficiency 
by warning them away from pitfalls and by 
teaching them to husband their strength for 
things that really matter. 

The Parson used to be the best trained and 
best equipped of men.* That, in the face of 
the increasing demands which are made upon 
him, he has ceased to be this, is an untimely 
mischief which makes for his own decline, 
and also imperils the high interests and the 
permanent wellbeing of the people, for whom 
the fair earth can never be a home unless they 
have the heritage of Heaven as well. 


* My friend Arnobius insists that this cannot be said, 
without qualification, of the early post-Reformation days, 
nor yet of the later Caroline and Georgian times. Remember- 
ing Matthew Parker’s “ Mechanics,” the plaints of Richard 
Baxter, the strictures of Montesquieu, and the flouts of 
Voltaire, I agree. The statement is, nevertheless, true. 
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HE spirit of the reformer is almost always 
aflame in Marcellinus, and its light is 
of an ethereal and unmitigated brilliancy, 
which is apt to be trying to the eyes of 
common men. It is not so with Eusebius. 
The reforming zeal that warms his breast is 
blended with moderating elements, and care- 
fully controlled. He has a maxim that most 
men understand but little of the great subjects 
of controversy, and that they should speak only 
of what they understand. When, therefore, at 
a chance meeting, at which some of us for- 
gathered the other evening, he proceeded, with- 
out preamble, to “read what I have written,” 
we were not fully prepared for the deliverance 
which followed. I afterwards possessed myself 
of his notes, and I will transcribe them. 
“The strongest shackle with which the 


free movement of the Church is fettered,” 
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he wrote, “ is not, as some of you seem to think, 
the defective training of the clergy. A far 
stronger one is the Parson’s Autocracy. The 
defective training is merely an administrative 
deficiency. The autocracy of the Parson is 
a radical evil which inheres in the constitution 
of the National Church. Look at it for the 
space of a quarter of an hour with unpreju- 
diced eyes, and see what can be said for it, 
and how much more ought to be said against 
it. That one man should impose his will 
upon five hundred, in regard to matters which 
are their dearest concern!—is it reasonable? 
Can anything be held to justify it? How 
long, do you think, will such an anomaly be 
allowed to remain? 

Writing a century hence of the age which is 
passing away, the historian of the Church will 
describe the office of the Parson, in its external 
aspect, as an autocracy tempered by criticism, 
and he will, I imagine, ask his readers to wonder 
with him how such a thing could be. He will 
find the sign and symbol, as also the stay and 
buttress, of the autocracy in what is called 
the Parson’s Freehold. He will show how. 
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that which was once the safeguard of spiritual 
freedom, an inestimable boon to the laity, 
and a priceless benefit to the clergy, survived 
to be the fetter of freedom, the canker of 
the Church, and a hindrance to her growth. 
He will wonder why in a democratic age and 
in an institution in which, from the beginning, 
a democratic temper and spirit had prevailed, 
so undemocratic a system as that of the free- 
hold tenure of a spiritual office had been allowed 
to persist. He will enlarge upon the absurdity 
of converting the privileges and emoluments 
attached to an office which exists for the benefit 
of God’s people into the property of the holder 
of the office, more or less without regard to 
his fitness to discharge its duties. He will 
insist upon the detriment wrought to the best 
interests of the Church by this survival of 
privilege; the loss of efficiency, the incal- 
culable waste of power and opportunity, and 
the alienation of the interest and enthusiasm 
of the laity. 

He will probably, after the manner of his- 
torians—not much in fashion just at present— 
conclude his review of the Parson’s Autocracy 
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with a rhetorical passage denouncing the 
freehold as an unmitigated evil; and here, of 
course, he will gowrong. He will have a purple 
patch about the amazing blindness of Church- 
men of this generation to the things that 
belong to their peace; and there, too, he will 
be wrong. For most of us, whether we are 
reformers or of the straitest sect of con- 
servatives, are perfectly well aware that the 
Parson’s Freehold, as it stands, is a very heavy 
burden for the Church to carry, and a very 
serious hindrance to the accomplishment of her 
task. We very well know what are really the 
principles which ought to govern the tenure of 
a benefice. The first and most essential of 
them is Security. The Parson of a parish 
ought to be secure in the possession of his 
office, so long as he is able and willing to 
perform its functions. Impair this security, 
and you impair his usefulness. Destroy it, 
and you make him a time-server and timid, 
or you deplete his ranks, because by making 
the faithful discharge of his duties vexatious 
and penalising to himself, you deter able and 


honest men from joining them. It belongs to 
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the essence of the function of a parish priest 
that he should, when necessary, be outspoken 
in approval and in denunciation; free to 
admonish and to commend. If you make his 
bread-and-meat depend upon his success in 
avoiding the giving of offence, you put the 
human nature that is his to a great and 
unnecessary trial. The Parson should be inde- 
pendent in his position. His tenure of office 
should be reasonably secure. 

The second governing principle of the Par- 
son’s office should be Permanence. Time and 
he should be co-partners in the work of the 
ministry. He -should not be spirited away 
just when his work is becoming fruitful. He 
should be allowed to see of the fruits of 
his toil, to garner in his own soul some of 
the results of its travail. For this heartens 
and strengthens him to persevere. He should 
be allowed time to learn; time to watch 
over the growth of the lambs of his flock ; 
time to gain weight and influence to cast 
on the side of the good; time to ripen friend- 
ships and to wait for some of the answers 
to his prayers; many days, in some of which 
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he might find the bread which he has cast upon 
the waters. A three years’ period might serve 
for a purely preaching ministry. A ten years’ 
period may be too short for a pastoral ministry. 
The Parson’s office should be abiding, not 
fluxional. His relations to his people should 
be recognised as a stable one. 

But it does not follow that either the security 
or the permanence of the Parson’s office should 
be unconditional. ‘Too far east is always 
west.” It does not follow that we must pur- 
chase security with sterility, or permanence with 
mutual suspicion or stolid indifference. Both 
the security and the permanence of the Parson’s 
tenure of office should be strictly subordinated 
to the good of the Church, for which he and they 
exist. These useful principles should never 
have been allowed to become ends in themselves. 
Nothing is rightly an end in itself, save the glory 
of God manifested in the salvation of souls. 

It was by a gross perversion of the ingenuity 
of medieval lawyers that the pastoral responsi- 
bility of the bishop was transferred to the 
local parson, and that which was intended 
to be a safeguard against the unrighteous 
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encroachment of the feudal lord should have 
become a property protecting the indolent 
and incompetent beneficed priest. Time was 
when the security of the Parson’s tenure was 
conditional on the ends of the Church being 
served, and when the permanence of it turned 
upon his fitness. And so it shall be again, and 
soon, if the Church is to maintain her ground, 
not to speak of lengthening her cords and 
strengthening her stakes. The spectacle, which 
is now too common, of a parson surviving as a 
painful anachronism, or as confessedly unfit for 
the position in which chance may have placed 
him, must cease to offend the eyes of a people 
who are going forth in quest of efficiency. 
The Church must not much longer suffer by 
the unintelligent rigidity of a system which has 
been thrust upon her, and of which she has 
never approved. 

Democracy will probably last for some time 
longer. By whatever social system it is suc- 
ceeded, there can be no room for the pernicious 
privilege which makes it possible for the most 
sacred and vitally necessary offices to be held 
by those who are unequal to them and who 
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would often gladly be divested of them. The 
Church is the very last institution which 
should give itself to the nurture of inefficiency. 

The facts to which I have alluded, and the 
inferences which have been drawn from them, 
have been widely accepted, almost universally 
by the laity who are really interested, and very 
generally by the clergy. But no action of a 
drastic character has been taken to remove the 
admitted evils of the Freehold system; and 
action which is not drastic is of no avail. 

No action has been taken which is at all 
adequate to the evil. The Parson remains 
entrenched in his freehold. But why has no 
action been taken? Is it because we are 
supine and indifferent to the health of the 
Church? The Evangelical Revival and the 
Catholic Movement have passed over the : 
Church and changed her face. They have 
vivified her with a new life which is yet the abid- 
ing Life. ‘They have filled the dry water courses 
with living water. But they have left this most 
disabling of evils untouched. They have not 
staunched this running sore of the Parson’s 
Freehold in any appreciable degree. Why not? 
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It will not do to say that the fault lies with 
an indifferent, overburdened, and somewhat 
irreligious Parliament. Parliament can be 
moved, with difficulty, if the majority will. 
The fault lies not with our stars, but in our- 
selves. The fault lies partly in our Pharisaic 
conservatism, and partly in an honourable but 
blind solicitude. We stand, as the Pharisees 
did, on the old ways, forgetting, just as they 
forgot, that the old ways are, after all, not 
really old. The sin of the Pharisees was mainly, © 
as the Bishop of Birmingham has lately been 
reminding us, the refusal to contemplate a 
new truth and to adjust themselves to a fresh 
situation, which in the providence of God had 
been created. ‘This is the vice of hierarchies, 
the vice by which they totter to their doom. 
God punishes the men who are settled on their 
lees. For no good reason, but simply by vs 
inertia, we say: “Let us go on as we have 
gone on. Itis more comfortable than to change. 
Let to-day be as yesterday and to-morrow as 
to-day, until the Deluge comes, as certainly it 
will come.” If enough Churchmen could be 
got to care, the evils consummated in the 
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Parson’s Freehold would be swept away within 
a year. But we refuse to care. We, who are 
responsible, blind ourselves to the intolerable 
abuses which the man in the street sees 
only too clearly, which have long ago induced 
in him the settled conviction that our Church of 
England exists, not for him, but for the Parson. 

But our wilful blindness is helped by an 
honourable solicitude, even as evil in this 
world is ever mingled with good. We remem- 
ber that there is no provision made for the 
retirement of men who have served the Church 
until they are no longer capable of serving her. 
For the aged and infirm servants of the Church, 
for those who, through no fault of their own, 
have come to be unfit for her service, there 
is no retiring allowance, save such as is in- 
adequate, and such as will drain the already 
insufficient funds set apart for the payment of 
her working priesthood. We remember this, 
and we hesitate to right one wrong by inflicting 
a worse wrong. 

I submit that our solicitude is misplaced. It 
is the offspring of a sick faith. A sum not ex- 


ceeding one-fifteenth of the annual voluntary 
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contributions of Church people to Church 
objects would be ample to meet all the demands 
of an adequate pension scheme. The remedy 
for the intolerable abuses under which we groan 
is action. Let the laity see that the Church 
is really minded to secure the fitness of her 
priests ; let them see a way of making a regular 
provision for those who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day—not by way of dole, 
but by way of right—and the needed money 
will be forthcoming. A Church which con- 
tributes more than a million a year for church 
building will be found willing to contribute 
less than half a million to end a system which 
smites her life in hundreds of her parishes with 
barrenness, and which sets up disruptive forces 
in hundreds more. 

The remedy lies in action—vigorous, con- 
certed action—not in supine inaction. If the 
Church is to go forth conquering and to conquer 
for Christ, she must free herself from disabling 
and deforming anachronisms. She must in- 
augurate the reign of justice within her borders, 
justice to the sheep which she is commissioned 
to feed, as well as to the shepherds. The 
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abolition of the Parson’s Freehold is necessary to 
her health and well-being. It is equally neces- 
sary in the interests of the Parson. For until 
his responsibility for the full and right discharge 
of his sacred duties is clearly enforced, it cannot 
be expected that the obligations of those to 
whom he ministers, to provide for him when 
he is incapacitated, will be acknowledged by 
them. Justice breeds justice, and generosity 
begets generosity.” 

Eusebius was allowed to proceed to the end 
of his screed without interruption. When he 
had finished, Marcellinus was the first to make 
his comment. “You say nothing that is 
helpful about the remedy,” said he. ‘The 
evil is admitted, and it is of the gravest, if 
people would only see its gravity. But is 
there any remedy, think you, short of Disestab- 
lishment?” “T think so, certainly,”’ Eusebius 
replied. ‘Let the new Representative Church 
Council take heart of grace and apply itself 
to mark out the lines of action on which we 
should proceed.” “I take pleasure in your 
optimism,” said Marcellinus; ‘‘Good-night.” 
And presently we all said ‘‘ Good-night.” 
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HAVE long been honoured with the 

friendship of the Archdeacon of Ebb- 
fleet. It is a privilege which I prize, but to 
avoid misunderstanding, I must explain that 
it is also one which I share with an unnumbered 
multitude. For, in truth, the Archdeacon has 
troops of friends, among whom I hold no higher 
grade than that of a non-commissioned officer. 
He has a genius for friendship, as other men 
have a genius for fortification or for aero- 
nautics. Those acquaintances of his who 
account themselves skilled in the anatomy of 
character often essay the fascinating problem 
of dissecting his soul, in the quest of the springs 
of his influence. It is, in fact, the favourite 
exercise of certain of the choice spirits in the 
archdeaconry. Gratianus professes to discover 
the secret of the Archdeacon’s attractive power 
in his urbanity, which nobody has ever found 
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to fail, and which Gratianus thinks is a happy 
gift of temperament, developed and perfected 
by design. This cannot be the true explana- 
tion. A calculated courtesy, even if it were 
an adequate cause of so great an effect, would 
not stand the wear and tear involved in the 
faithful administration of the archidiaconal 
office, and nobody has yet questioned the 
faithfulness with which archidiaconal functions 
are discharged in the Ebbfleet district. When 
the last parson of Silvercotes was suspected 
of evading the canon which provides against 
non-residence, he found that his intimacy 
with the Archdeacon, extending from old 
Camford days, did not avail to shield him from 
the rigours of the law. All the world knows 
how his resignation followed upon the ulti- 
matum which the Archdeacon issued. Those 
who, like myself, have been delinquents in the 
matter of insufficiency of insurance and of 
the churchyard fence, know how inevitably 
the gentle admonition is followed by the 
peremptory request, and how persistently the 
archdeacon can harry, until the requirements 


of right ecclesiastical order are met. No, 
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certainly, my friend the Archdeacon has not 
won his popularity by making it the prime 
object of his endeavour. 
_ That high-exalted lady, Mrs. Coryton- 
Drake, the Lady Lufton of our countryside, 
will have it that the Archdeacon, whom she 
holds in sincere regard, owes his remarkable 
influence to his noble presence. That the 
Archdeacon is a fine man there is no denying. 
Like Sir Willoughby Patterne, he has a leg, 
which shows very shapely in the archidiaconal 
gaiters, and his carriage is stately, without the 
stiffness which often accompanies a dignified 
carriage. He is built on generous lines, and 
his massive head is well set on ample shoulders. 
He has a benignant brown eye, his flowing 
beard is well kept, and he always wears the 
air of a moderately well-groomed gentleman. 
But these things, though they may ingratiate, 
do not keep captive the affections of men, and 
therefore I must hold that Mrs. Coryton’s 
explanation is as partial as the other. It 
does not go deep enough. 

For the same reason I must reject Paulinus’s 
explanation. His solution of the vexed ques- 
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tion is that the Archdeacon’s popularity is all 
due to his constant exercise of a considerate 
hospitality. I am the last man to undervalue 
the effects of a kind and judicious hospitality, 
and I certainly do not mis-esteem the Arch- 
deacon’s. When you make one of a garden- 
party on the trim lawns of Maleing Rectory, 
you may count on something more than a 
hearty welcome. You will find the tea to 
be of the subtly fragrant kind, in sharp contrast 
to the acrid decoction which is nowadays 
served up at Maleing Hall on like occasions. 
Good judges have pronounced the claret-cup 
unique, and the Havanas quite unexceptionable. 
If the company is large, something, in fact, of an 
omnium gatherum, the provision of entertain- 
ment is varied, and ample enough to satisfy 
every reasonable requirement ; and you are 
sure to go away with a gratifying sense of 
being, after all, something of a personage, with 
whom other personages are not unwilling to 
collogue. ‘Those who have had the honour of 
dining at Maleing Rectory are apt to treasure 
the recollection, unless they chance to be of 


the class of fastidious gourmets, or of those who 
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have deliberately forsworn thin potations. 
They preserve a memory of a discreet little 
repast served with a good, but not too finikin 
taste, in charmingly blended lights and 
fragrances. Nevertheless, it will not do 
to pretend that the Archdeacon’s popularity 
is sustained on hospitality alone, or even 
that hospitality is a principal element in the 
consideration of it. 

The truth would rather seem to be that my 
friend resumes in his own personality much of 
what is best and most characteristic of an 
English gentleman, and that he has no angles 
which impinge painfully upon the honest 
prejudices of those of his neighbours who are 
on the side of the angels. If his virtues are 
of a commonplace order, they sort well with 
common likings and they are carried to a pitch 
of perfection in their kind which, without 
making them heroic, quite redeems them from 
triviality. The Archdeacon is no hero, but 
he is a loveable man, in whom men and women, 
the fabric of whose character is of homespun 
texture, see something of themselves, refined 


and sublimated, as they would wish themselves 
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to be. The great majority of mankind, at 
bottom, love only the familiar, and thus it is 
that my friend is loved. He is a fine extract 
of mediocrity in which whatever subtle essences 
there may be are conserved. 

Dr. Nestorius has been heard to insist that 
the Archdeacon owes his high ecclesiastical rank 
to this very mediocrity, and in the main he is 
right. Sidney Smith was of opinion that a 
man may be far too clever even to be made a 
bishop. Without endorsing his opinion, I 
may declare my own, which is that my friend 
the Archdeacon was endowed with sufficient 
cleverness to raise him to the archidiaconal 
rank, without being burdened with that fatal 
supplement of cleverness which clogs and fetters 
so many mortals. 

The Archdeacon has entered upon the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. And here we light upon 
a curious fact in the natural history of arch- 
deacons, which the statistically minded reader 
may verify for himself. The mean age of arch- 
deacons is always fifty-eight. If you meet a 
pair of archidiaconal gaiters, in an omnibus, 


you will find on inquiry that the wearer of them 
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is hovering about fifty-eight. If you make the 
acquaintance of an archdeacon in the pages of 
a popular novel, you will discover him mid- 
way through his twelfth lustre. It is the 
bloom and flowering time of the archidiaconal 
career, the high flood-tide of an archdeacon’s 
course. It is by a mere coincidence that our 
Archdeacon stands under the searchlight in his 
climacteric, and it is merely as coincidence 
that the fact is registered. 

My friend preserves the character of an 
excellent mediocrity in most of the relations 
of life. At only one point, to be mentioned 
presently, does he quite break away from the 
median line of human faculty and achievement. 
It seems as though a golden middlingness 
had been prescribed for him, from the begin- 
ning of his life’s story in his father’s vicarage. 
And I imagine that when the end comes his 
fitting epitaph will be no such master-stroke 
as— 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill! 
but the simple legend— 


In medio tutissimus iit. 
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If we are to descend to particulars, it must 
be recorded that my friend is a preacher of 
distinct merit. His sermons are sane, pointed, 
practical, well-balanced, sometimes vigorous, 
always definite in aim, on rare occasions 
pathetic and appealing. It would be vain to 
look for the gorgeous frippery of a Farrar, the 
convincing hammer-strokes of a Robertson, or 
the lucid rotundity of a Liddon, from a man 
of the Archdeacon’s temperament and train- 
ing. His delivery is clear, perfect in enuncia- 
tion, faultless in sonority; but if, as La Bruyére 
says, nothing counts in oratory but the first- 
rate, my friend is no orator. 

And still the question persists: Why is 
the Archdeacon held in almost universal 
esteem, as a man of light and leading and 
weight? How does it come about that his 
word sways assemblies of grave and reputable 
men to his own side of the argument? How 
is it that, when he speaks, one oftener than not 
sees the visible evidence of conviction rippling 
over the meeting, much as the midsummer 
zephyr indents the surface of a field of ripening 
corn? Why is it that sympathy and confi- 
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dence wait upon his incomings, and benedic- 
tions attend his outgoings? It would not 
greatly be too much to say that men’s minds 
“sway to him from their orbits as they move, 
and girdle him with music.” 

If the driving and directing force in human 
associations were pure intellect, our problem 
would be insoluble. Compared with the accu- 
mulated learning of my friend Arnobius, the 
Archdeacon’s outfit, which has not perceptibly 
increased since he took his creditable first at 
Camford, is pitiful; and his mind altogether 
lacks the fine temper and flexibility of the 
mind of that master of rapier fence, my neigh- 
bour Donatus. ‘The Archdeacon’s intellect is 
a serviceable instrument. It is no more. 
Most of us must have the courage to be ignorant 
of many things, in order that we may be spared 
the ignominy of being ignorant of everything. 
The Archdeacon is ignorant of many things 
without in the least caring what the ignorance 
signifies. He knows little of the behaviour of 
radium, and nothing of the functions of 
somatic cells. It would be futile to expect a 


critical opinion from him as to the historic 
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value of the Tell el Amarna letters. But it 
has been wisely ordained that pundits shall 
not rule in the world of men. There is a 
growing modern perception that pure intellect 
is far too erratic a charioteer to be entrusted 
with the fate of the chariot which conveys 
human destiny to its appointed goal. For 
does not all History testify that its driving 
would anon be like the driving of Jehu, the son 
of Nimshi, and anon like unto that of one who 
holds slack reins in palsied hands ? The precise 
quality of my friend the Archdeacon’s leader- 
ship, the secret of his effectiveness, has yet to 
be told. It lies largely in his gift of sympathy. 
This in turn might be traced back, for of my 
friend it might be written, as long ago it was 
written of another parson ; 


** Of Christes lore and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.” 


But for the present our analysis must suffice. 
He dominates the archdeaconry by force of 
unconscious sympathy. His heart is open to 
the plaint of the old woman at Common 


Corner, who bemoans the loss of the subven- 
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tion towards the rent, which she has been 
accustomed to receive from her son at Kal- 
goorlie, and it is not shut to the appeal of 
Lentulus, whose swarm of nine children are 
sadly overcrowding the little parsonage at 
Eysham. His compassion passes with healing 
touch over countless lacks and woes. 

The Archdeacon of Ebbfleet is not a very re- 
markable man, if you examine him witha coldly 
critical eye. Examined with an eye informed 
by a large-hearted tolerance, he bodies out very 
fully the English ideal of what a gentleman 
should be, and how he should behave. He is 
English in his delicacies and reserves, in his 
fearlessness, and in his tenacity. He is an 
English Churchman in his saving compromises 
and in his unreasoned loyalties, in his contempt 
of cant, and in his scrupulous righteousness. 
But, above all, he is an Englishman in a com- 
passionate kindness, which delights much in 
deeds and only moderately and on occasion 
in words. And that is why the churches in 
the archdeaconry are always full when the 
Archdeacon is announced to preach; that is 


why he is an oracle to men, some of whom 
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have more knowledge and some a swifter 
perception than himself; and that, too, is 
why he is, by the somewhat fortuitous agency 
of a haphazard system of preferment, a main 
pillar of the Church. If such pillars as he 
should crack, the whole fabric would rock 
perilously. 
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T has fallen to my lot to enjoy the 
acquaintance of divers rural deans. 
There was a time, for instance, in which I 
served a curacy in the rural deanery of Mottle- 
stone, when Hieronymus was its titular head. 
Hieronymus must have been distinguished by 
many and conspicuous merits, for, as all the 
world knows, his rise in the ecclesiastical 
firmament has been accomplished with bewilder- 
ing rapidity. Preferment has followed prefer- 
ment since those not very distant days, until 
now he shines as that bright particular star, 
the Bishop of Ilchester. What his merits may 
be I regret to say that I know not. Very 
young men are often strangely obtuse where 
the excellencies of their elders of the same 
sex are concerned, and in this regard I was 
not singular. Hieronymus’s excellencies were 


hidden from my view in those days, and I have 
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not since had an adequate opportunity of 
gauging them. Perhaps it was given to him 
to grasp the skirts of happy chance more firmly 
than ordinary mortals, or perhaps he discharged 
his ruridecanal functions with such assiduity 
and zeal as to commend him to the arbiters 
of clerical destiny. I cannot tell, for my 
meetings with him during the three years of 
my service in his neighbourhood were always 
fortuitous—at a missionary meeting or a garden 
party, or on the platform of the railway station 
at Mottlestone. He was a courteous and 
affable gentleman, and he was reputed to 
be hospitable to the beneficed brethren ; and 
I can honestly affirm that no one ever gave 
the tips of his fingers to a junior brother, to 
be shaken, with a more engaging smile. I 
often reflect, when I think of him in his 
present exalted sphere, that if one may not be 
the rose, it is well to have lived in its vicinity. 
When I worked in the rural deanery of 
Harrowby, the seat of delegated authority was 
occupied by that fine old gentleman, Dr. 
Ambrosius, the father of the celebrated divine 


who now bears that honoured name. It is 
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always rather difficult to define the functions 
which fall to the ruridecanal office. Celsus, 
who is nothing if not satirical, in his own 
barbarous jargon once described a rural dean 
as “an amphibological ecclesiastical function- 
ary, who wears a distinctive hat, to signify a 
show of authority, but who is denied the luxury 
of gaiters, in order that his real impotence 
may be manifest.” It would perhaps be nearer 
the mark to say that just as the archdeacon 
is the eye of the Bishop, so the rural dean is 
the episcopal ear. Certain it is that different 
rural deans have widely different conceptions 
of the scope and meaning of their office. Quot 
decani, tot sententie. It happened that Dr. 
Ambrosius summed up the duties of the office 
in the practice of a generous hospitality. Three 
times a year every one of us received a card 
announcing that the Chapter would meet at 
Harrowby Vicarage on such a day. The hour 
of meeting was always eleven in the forenoon, 
and for half an hour previous the village would 
be agog with excitement, as the brethren 
hastened through it on their way to the Vicar- 


age. None of them was a willing absentee. 
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Fenton drove his high T-cart, and, being 
privileged, brought Mrs. Fenton. Brookes 
and Cartwright bestrode their bicycles, though 
the Doctor did not like that mode of con- 
veyance. Hawley rode his nag. Smith and 
Robinson, who were good walkers, tramped. 
Harber borrowed Farmer Meggit’s tax-cart. 
Harrowby lies on the slopes of a peaceful valley 
five good miles from a railway station. 

Dr. Ambrosius made no pretence to scholar- 
ship or erudition. His doctorate was the simple 
expression of a delicate and peculiar sense of 
the fitness of things, which he had inherited, 
like his wine. Such, too, were the white 
woollen gloves and the curious conical hat 
which he habitually wore—this last was specially 
manufactured for him; and such were his 
virile contempt for Democracy, his way of speak- 
ing of events or personages of the eighteenth 
century as though they were of yesterday, 
and the species of dog-whip which he carried, 
but never used. These things were on the 
surface. Below it beat a heart as tender as 
it was warm and true, which could harbour 


no guile nor suspect its existence in others. 
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The business of Harrowby Chapter usually 
consisted, after greetings and prayers, of an 
hour’s rather perfunctory study of some verses 
of the Greek text, with a well-worn comment 
or two offered by each of usin turn. The wise 
among us said little. We knew that the fine 
old Christian who presided over our lucubra- 
tions was wont to be impatient of ante-prandial 
debate, and most of us had had experience of 
his ingenuous “ Now, brethren, I think we 
must pass to the next verse.” I remember 
that when Fogg first came among us, with his 
blushing honours thick upon him—he had 
achieved a double first at Camford—he essayed 
to expatiate upon the text, “In my flesh 
dwelleth no good thing.” He got well started 
upon an account of the points of contact and 
contrast of the Christian and the Greek and 
Gothic ideals of conduct, and was warming 
finely to his work. Meanwhile the Rural Dean 
was fidgeting in his chair, and the glance of his 
serene blue eye became more and more troubled. 
The rest of us were throwing covert looks 
of inquiry at our next neighbours. That 
this was not at all the order of the going we 
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knew full well. At last the gathering impa- 
tience of our chairman broke out: ‘ Pardon 
me, young Sir, but if you do not object, we 
will refer these matters to the Diocesan Con- 
ference, where, no doubt, we shall have an 
opportunity of hearing the latest theories. We 
will now proceed to the next verse.” Fogg 
blushed a deep carmine, but he never offended 
again. 

The stroke of one o'clock brought the 
Doctor’s black-robed serving-man to the door, 
with an announcement that luncheon was 
served. Business was over. ‘There were after- 
noon recreations, lawn tennis for the players 
of that game, croquet for its votaries, and bowls 
for the brethren upon whom adipose tissue was 
gaining. After tea we would all go homeward 
in the lengthening shadows, more disposed to be 
content with the dulness of Little Pedlington, 
and less disposed to bewail the tardiness with 
which the tithes were paid at Treby Magna. 

Time has wrought little change in the aspect 
of Harrowby. The old church stands where it 
did, and the ivy still mantles its grey stones. 


The new parish council, after the sporadic 
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activity of its first years, has lapsed into a com- 
fortable somnolence, from which the energies 
of the clerk (at ten pounds a year) strive vainly 
to rouse it. The parish pump, which was fixed 
in celebration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, has 
received a new coat of paint, and Wardle, the 
grocer at Lane Ends, has been gathered to his 
fathers, to be succeeded bya dyspeptic nephew 
with a hectic cough. The school, which used 
to be well managed by Dr. Ambrosius, is now 
managed not quite so well by my friend 
Eugenius, and Jobson, the wheelwright, under 
the surveillance of the County Director of 
Education and his satraps. But a new concep- 
tion of ruridecanal functions is operative in the 
rural deanery. I ought to explain that the 
Vicars of Harrowby have what seems to be a 
prescriptive right to the ruridecanal dignity. 
It would, indeed, puzzle the most erudite 
pundit to explain how this came to be. It 
cannot be because the church was consecrated 
in the twelfth century. To suppose this would 
be to argue a closer connection between the 
antiquity of the sheepfold and the wisdom of 


the shepherd than can be shown actually to 
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exist. Nor can the prescription be due to the 
fact that the emoluments of the parson of 
Harrowby are greater than those which are 
enjoyed by his neighbours. Affluence does not 
always confer sanity of judgment upon a man 
who did not possess it in the days of his lean- 
ness. I am inclined to the conclusion that the 
Vicar of Harrowby is rural dean simply because 
his predecessors enjoyed the dignity before him. 
My tailor adorns my coat tails with two super- 
erogatory buttons because his father adorned 
my father’s coat tails with two such buttons. 
The makers of rural deans are in some respects 
very like tailors. 

My friend Eugenius was always admirable. 
He was admirable in his green springtide, 
when he toiled assiduously from Little Go 
to Finals at Camford, where the fruits of his 
toil materialised in the shape of a Third Class 
in Law. He has been admirable ever since. 
Faultless he among the faulty and impeccable 
among the erring. The Chapter now meets 
four times in each year at Harrowby Vicarage, 
and the meetings are held in the afternoon. 


The first session is of a devotional character, 
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as I understand ; and then tea is handed round 
during the half-hour interval, when Eugenia 
sheds her mild effulgence upon the company. 
The second session is devoted to strenuous 
matters, such as Our Relation to the Dissenting 
Brethren, the Higher Criticism, and the 
Preaching of the Old Testament, and the Duty 
of the Clergy in Relation to Temperance 
Reform. Oncein every month the Rural Dean 
holds a class for the instruction of the neophytes 
among the decanal clergy in many recondite 
matters. I understand, moreover, that my 
friend is assiduous in the discharge of those 
other ruridecanal functions to which I have 
alluded. But I am told that the clergy have 
been growing supine, and that they have lost 
something of the ardour of their love for 
conferences. ‘They no longer hasten to the 
meetings, and it appears that at some of these 
the apologies for absence have of late been 
sadly too numerous. I am afraid that Eugenius 
is not appreciated at his proper worth. The 
best of men sometimes miss their way. Perhaps 
my friend has forgotten the warning which 
Shakespeare addresses to all artists who are 
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called upon to deal with refractory human 
material : 


“When workmen strive to do better than well 
They do confound their skill in covetousness,” 


The rural dean, in whose purview I had 
been privileged to serve for some few years, 
shares Eugenius’s strenuousness, without sharing 
his methods. He is a man of very great 
distinction of mind and elevation of character. 
His example and influence are of the highest 
value to those whom they reach. His industry 
is unwearying, and he brings a luminous 
judgment and an uncompromising rectitude 
of purpose to bear upon every subject with 
which he has to deal. One would say that in 
him all the virtues meet, if one could forget 
a certain temper of pugnacity which never 
deserts him. Not long ago it became his duty 
to contest a point of some importance with 
the Commissioners. His dogged resistance 
and a masterly preparation of his case carried 
him triumphantly to victory. His prolonged 
and successful struggle with the Charity Com- 


mission, over the question of the transference 
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of the endowment of twenty worn-out crafts- 
men and as many ancient housewives in the 
town of Ironville, is matter of history. He is 
a master of strategy, and he has never been 
known to employ his skill except when the cause 
seemed to him to be righteous beyond all cavil. 
There are some who do not greatly love him, 
and it was one of them who declared that, 
when it was a question of fighting, he made his 
conscience not his guide, but his accomplice. 
In truth, I should suspect him of some parti- 
ality for fighting for fighting’s sake if I did 
not know him to be capable of the tenderest 
sympathy for dispirited men in any plight, 
and broken men of every condition. Our 
ruridecanal conferences are held in the even- 
ing, and the delegates come to them eagerly 
enough by omnibus and train. It is astonish- 
ing what fecundity of invention goes to the 
framing of the agenda. There is always 
appetising fare. The debates are as lively as 
heart could desire, and when the guillotine falls 
at 9.30 there is always a surplusage of topics 
to be remitted to the next meeting. I have 


had a taste of what ruridecanal functions 
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mean in other departments, when such a man 
as Orosius is set to discharge them. Once 
every year he summons my colleagues and 
myself to a conclave in the vestry of our parish 
church. He is there betimes, and I generally 
find, when I arrive on the scene punctually at 
the appointed time, that he has already been 
investigating—“ rooting round” our clerk, who 
:5 an unconscious humorist, calls it. He once 
reproved me for not having a full inventory of 
church furniture, and once I fell under his 
castigation for having neglected the cleaning 
of the downspouts. Once, too, he looked 
serious when his eye rested upon a pew which 
had been set ina place where no pew previously 
stood. When I showed him that it was not 
really a fixture, but only skilfully contrived 
to look like one, he smiled an ambiguous smile, 
the memory of which has once or twice since 
lashed me like a whip. So the world wags 
with us in the Ingleton Rural Deanery, and 
so it will continue to wag while Orosius is 
rural dean. How we should fare if we were 
really delinquent, or if the rural dean had a 


real, coercive authority, I cannot tell. 
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IFE in some four hundred and sixty 

English parsonages is lived during the 

lengthening spring days in high and glad 
anticipation. 

Manilius was perhaps the first, but by no 
means the last, to observe that we never are 
but always to be blest. The parson who has 
found favour in the eyes of the magnates who 
award Continental chaplaincies can tell the 
retailers of this moral commonplace that they 
are all wrong. The foretaste of what will 
presently be a blissful actuality is a real delight 
let into his rather humdrum days. The June 
roses ablow in the Vicarage garden are delicately 
fragrant. The wisteria is gorgeous on the 
wall. Sweeter will be the dewy scents of 
certain upland pastures, and far more gorgeous 
‘the million flowers that star certain Alpine 
meadows, which the future chaplain knows. 
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In the quiet days which have followed the 
Whitsun festal season, Simplicius has been 
busy with a kind of literature which has not 
merited his attention during the past nine 
months. Stacked in unstable equilibrium on 
his study table you may see a Continental 
Bradshaw, in its buff paper cover, two volumes 
of Baedeker (or is it Murray ?) in their scarlet 
binding, sundry folding maps and parti- 
coloured guides to Continental travel, several 
of the Foreign Missions Society’s lists of 
chaplaincies, a German dictionary, and a 
French phrase-book. Simplicius is thorough- 
going. From between the pages of the Brad- 
shaw a paper of pencilled memoranda peeps out. 
It contains a careful comparative statement of 
fares and times, luggage tariffs, and hotel 
prices. It makes an essential difference to 
Simplicius whether the Newhaven or the 
Calais route be taken, whether the journey to 
Innsbruck shall be by way of Bale or Munich. 
But the question is not simply one of prime 
cost. It is complicated by considerations of 
hotel bills en route, and Simplicia’s comfort 
in the crossing, for Simplicia is, unfortunately, 
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a bad sailor. ‘True, long experience has taught 
Simplicius that, when all the expenses are 
summed up and all the considerations duly 
weighed, there is little to choose between one 
route and another ; but that little is important. 

Simplicia has for some days been deep in 
considerations of another order, converging 
upon the same great end. Will last season’s 
dust cloak do, or must another be bought ? 
How to furbish up the ancient tea basket so 
as to make it respectable ?. How to solve the 
thorny problem of board wages? Had Tom 
and Muriel and Babs better be lodged with 
kind old Mrs. Timmins in her cottage at Salt- 
ham-by-the-Sea, or should they be packed off, 
with Miss Smithson and the Gratrix children, 
to the roomy farmhouse at Dulton ? Problems 
these which need delicate adjustments, for 
which Simplicia receives too little credit. 
She will deserve her rest when it comes. But 
which of us who know will endorse the old 
poet’s dictum : 


Victuros agimus semper, nec vivimus unquam ? 


Who shall say that these nice calculations 
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of ways and means, these ponderings many 
times repeated, these frequent conclaves, with 
the savour of delightful anticipation upon 
them all, have not the true quality of life? 

That the summer chaplaincy is a boon to 
the parson who gets it, none will deny. The 
fortunate candidate can afford to pity the woe 
of his hapless brother, who, after hoping 
through the March days, big with the fate 
of his holiday, and after hoping against hope 
until April was sped, now finds it necessary to 
choose between the prospect of a locum 
tenency, with convenient access to a boating 
river, and three weeks of lodgings by the sea 
at Withycombe. ‘The summer chaplaincy is a 
blessing to the Parson. Is it a blessing to our 
lay countrymen and countrywomen, who seek 
refreshment in Alpine resting places? Is it 
a blessing to the Church ? 

These are questions to which, as a matter of 
fact, different answers are given. My friend, 
Dr. Nestorius, who is a member of the Execu- 
tive of the Continental Ministrations’ Society, 
answers them with an emphatic affirmative. 
So also does the Archdeacon of Whitham, who, 
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as everybody knows, is largely concerned in 
directing the activities of the Foreign Missions 
Society—a very different body. They agree 
in this point, if they differ in most others. 
They argue, with irrefragable logic, that the 
Church is bound to care for her children 
when they are on their travels. It would be a 
flat dereliction of duty if she failed in this 
regard. It would be cruelty to leave them 
to the irresponsible ministry of self-chosen 
spiritual guides, or to the blank secularism of_ 
a holiday in which there would be no provision 
for the most important of all matters. 

That perfervid Anglo-Catholic friend of 
mine, Paulinus, whose fame is in all the 
Churches, of course takes a different view. 
He holds stoutly that the chaplaincy system 
is an insolent intrusion, which is not justified 
by the incursion of alien emissaries into the 
province of the Catholic Church in this country. 
When I was at Grandvilliers some summers 
ago—or was it at Botzen? I forget—Paulinus 
made a point of hearing Mass at the parish 
church. He severely neglected the Anglican 
church—conventicle, he called it—and its 
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chaplain. It is his invariable practice when 
abroad, as I understand. 

But what about the laity? Summer chap- 
laincies are, presumably, for them rather than 
for peregrinating priests. The lay estimate 
of the value of the chaplaincy system must be 
held to be decisive. Unfortunately, I cannot 
give a neat résumé of opinions which are so - 
diverse and contradictory as those which I have 
heard expressed by representative laymen. Ican 
only recordsome of them. Celsus, who is under- 
stood to have latitudinarian, not to say Agnostic 
leanings, can hardly be considered a representa- 
tive layman, in spite of the fact that he is seldom 
absent from church when at home. He owns 
that he never attends service when he is on 
the Continent. He asserts that he has fully 
discharged his duty when, for ten months out 
of the twelve, he occupies his place at his 
parish church. “That,” said he to me, Reds 
enough for duty and example. Abroad I am 
free to please myself, and I please myself by 
keeping away. I find the blue sky and the 
peace of an upland glen, with my luncheon 
box, a book, and a pipe, better than the 
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tremulous amateur music and the incredibly 
dull sermonette which are usually served 
up at the Anglican chapel.” Celsus’s estimate 
of the ministry of summer chaplains can hardly 
be sound. Nor should I attach much value 
to that of my friend, Buxtone. Buxtone is 
an Alpinist with a vengeance. He conquers 
three new summits, on the average, every year, 
and he finds time, in addition, to race up and 
down several old acquaintances. Saturday 
afternoon generally finds him back at his hotel, 
full of a pious intention of attending Morning 
Prayer next day. But, alas! how often have 
I met the maid with das Frihstiick von dem 
Herrn what time I was bending my steps 
chapelward. 

I regret to be constrained to admit that 
Sir Nathaniel Meadowes, for all his abundant 
charity and devout churchmanship, is not 
wholly unprejudiced in the estimate which he 
has formed of summer chaplains. He is essen- 
tially a party man, though not really an 
extreme one, and he views all Church questions 
through a slightly distorted medium. On all 
other questions his judgment is of the sanest. 
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Some years ago—it was at Partenkirchen, I 
fancy—it unfortunately once happened that 
a consecrated wafer was administered to him. 
Ever since, when it becomes his duty to express 
an opinion on the summer chaplaincy as an 
institution, he qualifies his gratitude with a 
damning “but.” He thinks that summer 
chaplaincies are, with deplorable frequency, 
held by extreme men who would be better 
at home, if they are to be anywhere. “I do 
not deny,” I have heard him say, “ that such 
men may possibly be in a high degree useful 
in their own spheres. They ought not to be 
inflicted on us at holiday resorts, where no 
choice is left open to us.” 

Mr. Madan-Tompkinson’s opinion is one 
which I find to be shared by quite a majority 
of my touring countrymen, and by a sub- 
stantial minority of my travelled country- 
women; but I do not remember that any one 
has ever given so mordant an expression to it 
in my hearing as he did one rainy day last 
August. We were weather-bound at Menaggio, 
and Tompkinson was not in the blithest of 
moods. ‘‘’The chaplains,” said he, ‘ seem 
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generally to be High Church curates whose 
notion of preaching is painfully rudimentary.” 
“ Sapless twigs, I should call them,” he con- 
tinued; ‘and there can be little wonder if 
many tourists find it more profitable to seek 
sermons from stones on Sundays than to 
seek them from the wood of which these 
gentlemen are constituted. Ex mibilo nihil 
fit is as true of summer chaplains as it is through- 
out nature. The chaplains should be selected 
men.” I pointed out that, as a matter of 
fact, they were carefully selected with an 
eye to their past service. I insisted that a 
chaplaincy is a reward of merit. “That is 
so, no doubt,” was his reply. “I do not 
question the merit ; I only maintain that they 
are usually deficient in the merit which should 
count for most. That merit is preaching 
power. A man who is to address a chance 
confluence of generally cultivated and thought- 
ful, and often learned, people, should be able 
to tell his message with force and freshness. 
- His congregation has no opportunity of apprais- 
ing his excellence as a parish priest. They 
are precluded from taking account of his 
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success as an organiser of lads’ brigades and 
swimming clubs. They must judge his work 
and him mainly by his efficiency in the pulpit, 
and their judgment of the Church which he 
represents is affected accordingly. Of course 
there is a criterion of fitness which governs 
the appointment of chaplains, but the 
criterion is a wrong one. The Church of 
England suffers gravely by this injudicious- 
ness.” 

When I begged him to remember that the 
stipend paid to the chaplains was usually not 
sufficient to compensate men of real eminence 
for the partial sacrifice of their holiday, he 
fairly met me with the retort: “Then it 
should be made sufficient. The Church would 
not lose. I understand that the collections are 
generally meagre, and sometimes disgracefully 
so. Ifthe ministrations were more acceptable, 
the response would be heartier. The Church 
should appoint the best available men to fill 
the summer chaplaincies. She should borrow 
the wisdom of the children of this generation, 
and send the good article to the place where 
there is a demand for it. If she cannot do 
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this, it would be better for her frankly to 
abandon the system.” | 

There can be little doubt that this view of 
the matter is much too partial. But Mr. 
Madan-Tompkinson takes the summer chaplain 
seriously—perhaps more seriously than he 
takes himself. Of this my readers shall judge 
when I tell of some of the chaplains with whom 
my Continental wanderings have brought me 
into contact. 

The old adage ruefully declares that there 
is a fly in every honey-pot. The priest 
who, after eleven months of grey monotony 
in Little Blessington, sets forth in high 
hope to flutter in the colour and sunshine 
of Mornex or Franzensbad, sometimes has a 
rare opportunity of proving the homely truth. 
Sometimes he returns to Little Blessington 
with such consolation as a wiser man had dis- 
tilled from an experience that was fresh in 
his heart: “On n’est jamais si heureux ni si 
malheureux qu’on s’imagine.” 

Simplicius has often found the diffi- 
culty about rooms a really vexatious one. 
More than once, when the manager of the 
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Hétel Beausite has ushered him into the 
sombre little chamber under the leads, with 
an outlook upon the hotel kitchens and the 
courtyard, where the servants chatter in the 
morning and roast coffee in the drowsy 
afternoon, his heart has sunk within him. For he 
knows that Simplicia cannot away with the 
odour of roasting coffee, and he knows, too, 
that on the floor below, the rooms are two 
francs per diem more, and four francs per diem 
if you want an outlook upon the parc. 
There is usually nothing for it but to pay the 
four francs, and take them from the fund set 
apart for excursions. For the manager is 
blandly inexorable—“ the hotel is so verree 
full, you see ’—or he is lavish onlyin promises 
never to be fulfilled. It is not every chaplain 
who is able to solve the problem in Canon 
Wykeham-Smith’s magnificent way. Canon 
Smith condescends occasionally to take a 
summer chaplaincy, though I never could see 
exactly why. When he is shown the little 
attic room—even the shrewdest of hotel 
managers will sometimes make a mistake—he 


smiles a smile blander than the manager’s own, 
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and then in his immaculate French, ‘ Ah, 
yes ; give me, if you please, two rooms on the 
first floor, one with a balcony.” That settles 
it. The directeur now knows his man. 

I have never been able to perceive that my 
friend and neighbour, Dr. Jervois, the rector 
of Deepfield, derives any real benefit from his 
month’s vacation at Weissberg—he is usually 
sent to Weissberg—and the reason is clear. He 
cannot divest himself of the weight of respon- 
sibility, which he bears cheerfully enough at 
home. In the comparatively unfamiliar en- 
vironment of Weissberg he is always troubled 
in spirit. He is anxious about the music for 
the Sunday services, and gives himself endless 
trouble in hunting up recruits for the choir 
practice on Friday evenings. He worries 
about his sermons, which, with commendable 
zeal, he always preaches extemporaneously, 
when on the Continent. He is exercised in 
mind about the identity of the distinguished 
layman in grey who calls himself Mr. Sinclair. 
Can he be the Bishop of Ilchester ? He bears 
a striking likeness to that eminent prelate. Or 
is he the Archdeacon of Ebbfleet, whom my 
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friend has only once seen in the flesh ? The 
features presented in the photograph of the 
Archdeacon, which stands among others on 
the study mantelpiece at Deepfield, have a 
haunting resemblance to those of the dis- 
tinguished stranger, who quite obviously desires 
to retain his incognito. Mrs. Jervois’s health 
must be the preponderating consideration 
that induces the rector of Deepfield to return 
so faithfully to Weissberg. It cannot be his 
own health. It cannot be health-giving to 
spend four or five weeks on tenterhooks, clad in 
canonical black in the face of the sweltering sun. 
The airs, which each morning and each evening 
sweep down on Weissberg from the eternal 
snows, cannot refresh and invigorate a man 
who has an ever-present anxiety in his heart. 

Unlike Dr. Jervois, my pleasant acquaint- 
ance, Leonatus, has no scruples about his 
attire when he is making holiday. The ethics 
of the question have never troubled him. He 
is harassed by no scruples. His dress is sugges- 
tive of a calculated and complete divestment 
of responsibility. When I met him some 
summers ago at Offenburg, he was wearing 
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grey tweed, a blue flannel shirt, and a flaming 
red tie. “I disguise myself as a gentleman, you 
see, when I come abroad,” was his observation. 
There was no trace of apology in his tone. 
He is an ardent climber, and thereby hangs 
a tale; for one Sunday morning, when we were 
all assembled for Matins, there was no chaplain. 
He met us the next day quite unabashed. He 
had been detained on the Aréte. Sunday 
morning usually finds him arrayed in his 
cassock and jampot collar, and I have seen 
unbounded astonishment written on the faces 
of people who recognised in the priest of to-day 
the unshaven and unconsecrated mountaineer 
of yesterday. 

Swynnerton has settled the dress question 
in what seems to me to be a just and sensible 
way : ‘‘ Mentemque palam testatur amictu,” as 
Claudian would have it. He compromises for 
the occasion by wearing tweeds of a dusky 
hue, a collar of white flannel, and a grey stock, 
in the daytime, and he wears the orthodox 
dress of an Anglican parson in the evening. 
The habit betrays the man. Everybody recog- 
nises him for a cleric and a sensible fellow. It 
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was he who once told me of a curious experi- 
ence of his own. “I counted two clergy,” said 
he, “ boarding the boat at Boulogne. By some 
miracle of multiplication they had become 
nine when they disembarked at Folkestone.” 
Swynnerton climbs a little, reads a little, 
smokes a little, and lies much in the sun. 
He enjoys his siesta in the German fashion, 
after the midday meal. But his choice of a 
resting place is nice and discriminating, and 
not at all German. No bosky glade with its 
deep umbrageous cool for him. He takes 
his postprandial nap full in the eye of Phebus, 
and nearly always on some giddy eminence. 
It is a curious freak of taste. I have seen him 
recumbent and dreaming placid dreams upon 
a ledge of rock at a fearsome height, and I 
have come upon him couched on the top of a 
wall which divided the road from the river-bed 
fifty feet below. His idea of a holiday seems 
to be that it should be enjoyed. 

The Dean of Alcester has conferred upon 
Herr Schmidt, at the Hotel Bergli at Alpen- 
thal, the honour of accepting his hospitality 
during August for thirty-two years in succes- 
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sion. It is often said that he has been the 
making of the place, and that, quite as much 
by his genial humour and affability as by the 
inspiriting sermons which he preaches in the 
hotel chapel. The Dean is a personage at 
Alpenthal. It is touching to note the import- 
ance which is attached to his lightest word. 
It is gratifying to one’s vicarious pride to mark 
the cordial deference with which Herr Schmidt, 
potentate as he is, approaches the Dean and to 
observe that he tenants the very best rooms in 
the hotel—they are on the first floor of the east 
front, and they have a spacious verandah. But 
most good things have gravitated to the Dean. 

Mr. Meriton, the Vicar of Skelton-on-the- 
Ridge, discharges the duties of his chaplaincy 
admirably—with the aid of his very excellent 
wife. Nothing goes amiss with the English 
colony at Lanzo or Wiesen, where Meriton and 
Mrs. Meriton are in charge. It is always a 
little difficult, except on Sundays, to tell 
which of the twain is officially accredited, 
for Mrs. Meriton brings with her to Wiesen the 
same shining qualities which have made her 
so conspicuous a success at Skelton. At Wiesen, 
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as at Skelton, she is vivacious and untiring, 
and she qualifies her affability with that 
judicious good sense which seldom fails her. 
Once it certainly did fail her. She had in- 
tended to compliment a German professor of 
European fame on his English. “You speak 
English well, for a foreigner,” was the way in 
which she put it. “I speak English almost as 
badly as you speak German,” was his most 
ungallant retort. 

Meriton and Mrs. Meriton are in great 
demand at certain Swiss resorts, if one may 
judge from the delightful places to which 
they are accredited. So, also, undoubtedly is 
Thorneycroft, who hails from somewhere in the 
Midlands. I have met him in the most charm- 
ing Alpine retreats. His summer chaplaincies 
seem always to be of the choicest. Perhaps his 
good fortune is due to the fact that he is the 
Diocesan President of the Junior Priests’ 
Missionary League. Perhaps it is due to the 
blandness of the smile, which moves, from the 
top of his physiognomy downward, on every 
possible provocation. Perhaps it is due to the 
innocent gaiety with which he throws himself 
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into the diversions of listless days of rain. One 
is tempted to the conclusion that the selection 
of chaplains is among the things which are 
in their nature inscrutable, and upon these 
it profits little to speculate. 

If one were to make a frank confession, it 
would be to the effect that there is no clearly 
recognisable type of summer chaplain. The 
ways of chaplains are as diverse as the ways 
of men, and more diverse than the ways of 
clergymen usually are. Their duties vary little, 
the chief of them apparently being to make 
themselves agreeable, without fuss; but they 
are differently conceived. The pressure of 
conventional opinion and the customary sense 
of responsibility are both, happily, somewhat 
relaxed in most cases, from the moment when 
seats have been appropriated in the train for 
Bale. When for the nonce these twin martinets 
have been dismissed, the chaplain’s indi- 
viduality plays freely, in the holiday mood. 
Happily it seldom plays tricks that make the 
angels, or any one else, weep. 
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HE moment you are well within the 
vestibule of the Vicarage at Little 
Treby, peace settles upon your soul. It 
greets you in the two emblazoned texts which 
are carved on the lintel of the door of the inner 
hall: ‘God. hath called us to peace,” and 
‘““Man has three treasures, love, and light, 
and calm thoughts, regular as infant’s breath.” 
It meets you in the quiet tones of the hand- 
maid who ushers you inside, in the resilient 
depth of the hall carpet, in the sedate tick 
of the grandfather’s clock which stands in the 
corner. It invests the whole house, as you 
will presently find, like a rarer and subtler 
atmosphere. It broods over many a nook 
in the ample garden. It sits on the face of the 
sun-dial, with its Horas tantum serenas numero. 
The whole place is bosomed in peace. 
Never shall I forget the refreshment that my 
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earlier sojourns at Little Treby Vicarage 
brought to me. They were in the days, not, 
happily, very prolonged, when I was an un- 
commercial traveller, voyaging in the interests 
of the Additional Schools Society, as its organis- 
ing secretary. The alms ingathered at Treby 
were never considerable, estimated in £ s. d. 
They usually consisted of one half-sovereign, 
contributed, I believe, by the Vicar; a half- 
crown, the gift of his estimable wife ; the 
customary shilling tribute of the two wardens, 
three sixpences, five threepenny pieces, and 
twenty-nine copper coins. Nota great harvest 
for the Society, but the rehabilitation of the 
jaded energies of the Secretary fully com- 
pensated for the meagreness of the offering. 
I used to think of the Apostolic commendation 
of those who wash the feet of the saints. I 
trod the dull round with renewed alacrity 
for several weeks after a visit to Treby. Need- 
less to say, I hasted thither as often as I decently 
could. 

I should be unjust to myself if I conveyed the 
impression that the enchantment of the place 
was the sole attraction that drew me to it. 
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There was a greater attraction in the person of 
Eudoxus himself. I doubt whether I have ever 
known a manwhohas won uponmemore. His 
character is a whole of well-digested parts. No 
one feature is conspicuous, but he radiates a 
quiet charm and at the same time he gradually 
possesses you with a sense of his unobtrusive 
worth. 

He is what the world would call a Dilettante 
Parson. I was never able precisely to deter- 
mine whether he grew to the character, or 
whether he had inherited it; but I incline to 
think that circumstances conspired with his 
native disposition to make him what he is. He 
was the son of asuccessful country practitioner, 
who left him a modest competence. He took 
a middling degree at Camford, where he 
was a distinguished athlete, and five years later 
he was preferred to Little Treby, with a popu- 
lation of two hundred and seventy-four souls 
and its income of £139 a year net. Secure 
against the buffetings of fortune, he married 
Eudoxa, the charming daughter of his rural 
dean. He settled down to ease, but not 
to indolence. They do grievous wrong to 
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Eudoxus who represent him as an easy-going 
shepherd. The situation is, indeed, easeful, 
but the man is busier than many who make a 
greater pother about their activities. His 
parish is faithfully visited, every house—there 
are forty-nine of them, counting Timothy 
Slim’s hut, through which the boundary 
runs—once a quarter, at least. He is diligent 
in his ministrations to the sick and sorrowing. 
He is punctilious in the performance of all 
routine duties. Once every three years he 
holds a confirmation class, and his pupils, 
who average nine, are sometimes found in 
after years to speak gratefully of the instruc- 
tion they received. I have heard him say 
that he once had a class of eighteen, but that, 
I think, was in the Jubilee year. Twice every 
Sunday he reads a carefully written discourse, 
level to the comprehension of most of his 
flock. There is something approaching to a 
feud between Farmer Timms and Mr. Pogson, 
who, having seen better days, is now the village 
postmaster, as to the merits of these discourses. 
Timms roundly declares his preference for 
the series on the Greater Parables, and 
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especially for the sermon which expounds the 
Parable of the Tares. ‘It stands to reason 
that it is a wunnerful thing how them weeds 
do grow,” he avers. Pogson is a stout partisan 
of the series on the Cardinal Virtues and their 
Opposite Vices. He asserts his conviction that 
the sermon on Envy is the gem of the whole 
sequence, and “ very comforting to a man of 
my experience, too,” he is careful to add. 

I should be prepared to maintain in the 
face of all the world that Eudoxus is a diligent 
parish priest. The church and churchyard 
are thoroughly well kept ; every requirement 
of the Canons that is not unmistakably obso- 
lete is faithfully met. The day school is in 
excellent order. The Sunday School is visited 
by the vicar on most Sunday afternoons. The 
poor not only have the Gospel preached, but a 
fine largesse of wise counsel administered to 
them beside, on occasion. A more than 
commonly generous provision for their needs is 
made in times of stress. Eudoxa sees to that. 

If Eudoxus’s life were wholly bound up with 
his minute microcosm of a parish, it would 
perhaps be unnecessary for him to make even 
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a fugitive appearance in these pages. But the 
fact is that he is in some respects a type. He 
stands in many respects for a host of my 
brethren to whom the designation of dilettante 
is thought to apply. He is peculiar only in 
the fine concinnity of his character and tastes, 
his habits and his environments. He is a 
gardener of no mean skill. Readers of garden- 
ing catalogues will remember the lily which 
bears his name—L. lancifolium rubrum Eu- 
doxianum. His early potatoes are a joy to 
behold, so shapely and firm are they, and so 
lustrous in their jackets of delicate pink. His 
plums are famed in a part of the country which, 
to be sure, is not famous for plums. But the 
joy of his heart are the grapes, which ripen 
al fresco on the south-east wall of the south 
garden. For my friend is a stout-hearted 
heretic in the matter of viticulture. He holds, 
with Sir William Temple and Gilbert White, 
that grapes can be successfully grown in the 
open in Southern England, and that they 
‘ought to be grown. He can cite many a 
historic reference to the excellence of the 
home-grown grape, including that famous 
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treaty with his Spanish Majesty, in which it 
was stipulated that no more vines should be 
planted on Portsdown Hill. He has the 
temerity to prefer his open-air products to the 
choicest muscadels of his friend Mr. Perkyns, 
the squire of Treby Magna. It will be seen 
that my friend has in him something of the 
temper which makes the leader of forlorn 
hopes and the advocate of lost causes. 

There was a time when Eudoxus played as 
straight a bat as any in the county, which, I 
admit, is a minor county. He sings a good 
song, in a rich round voice, of fine sympa- 
thetic quality. I have often remarked on the 
excellence of his articulation, which excellence 
is as pleasing as it is rare in English amateur 
singing. I have once and again heard him 
tell a curious story of his having been mistaken 
for Mr. Santley, by an old lady who heard him 
sing at a charity concert in Grassington. He 
touches the violin at times, if not with the hand 
of a master, still, not unpleasingly. He can 
mix a salad, and he makes excellent coffee 
in a machine of his own invention, when 
Eudoxa’s economical prejudices will permit. 
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He used to represent his university at chess, 
but I must confess that he is nowadays sadly 
out of practice. I mated him rather too easily 
when last we engaged. 

Those who are privileged to enjoy a merely 
casual acquaintance with my friend take him 
for an English gentleman of cultivated tastes 
and wide information—in a clerical habit. He 
is really much more, and when you glance at 
his study-bookshelves, you begin to perceive it. 
Some two thousand volumes are ranked on 
those shelves. I was once bold enough to 
take a careful note of the books standing on 
some of them. The burden of one included 
Duchesne’s “Origines,” Brace’s “ Gesta,” 
Smith’s “ Kinship and Marriage,” Balfour’s 
“ Foundations of Belief,” Rauschen’s “ Jahr- 
biicher,” ‘‘ Pearson on the Creed,” D’ Alviella’s 
“Conception of God,” Bull’s ‘‘ Sermons,” 
Evelyn’s “Diary,” and “Church Problems.” 
On another shelf stood Stephen’s “ English 
Thought,” Montaigne’s “ Essays” (tooled, in 
five volumes), Overton’s “ History,” Words- 
worth’s “Poems,” and Law’s “ Serious Call.” 
On a third shelf, I remember, “ The City 
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of God” was flanked by Stallbaum’s 
“Republic,” and a book which, at a 
distance, looked strangely like Hatch’s 
“Influence of Greek Ideas.” A range of 
poets was broken by an edition of ‘‘ The 
Compleat Angler,” and Thackeray’s works 
were cheek by jowl with Moliére’s “ CEuvres.” 
The most remarkable of all the shelves was one 
on which stood a hantle of works on anthro- 
pology and cognate subjects, ranging from 
Cook’s “ Voyages,” through de Quatrefages’ 
““Espéce Humaine,” to Brinton’s “ Myths.” 
It was on this shelf that two or three Blue- 
books diversified the mass with their crude 
colour. A sufficiently heterogeneous assort- 
ment, which bore vivid witness to my friend’s 
catholicity of interest. 

But what impressed me about Eudoxus’s 
books on that occasion was not the diversity 
of their subjects, so much as the disarray 
in which they stood upon the shelves. The 
material order left nothing to be desired. 
Order is characteristic of everything in 
Eudoxus’s environment, from his neat white 
tie to the two sets of harness—the plated and 
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the brass set—in the harness-room. The 
books were in perfect alignment, not a gap any- 
where visible in their ranks, but there was 
little spiritual affinity traceable between them 
as they stood. Knowing what I do of 
Eudoxus’s habits, I cannot but conclude that 
there is an underlying principle, possibly a 
chronological one, governing the disposition 
of his tomes. However it may be, Eudoxus 
knows where to put his hand on the par- 
ticular volume he needs, without delay. ; 

If you search your Crockford, you will find 
only one book, and that a thin one, attri- 
buted to Eudoxus’s pen. It is entitled “ The 
Primitive Episcopate and the Modern,” with a 
sub-title, “An Essay towards Reform.” It 
was published seventeen years ago, and I am 
afraid that Eudoxus’s reforming zeal died in 
bringing it to birth. The printed output of 
his literary activity has since amounted to four 
or five sermons, including the well-known one 
on “ England’s Mission,” which he published in 
the year when he was chaplain to the high 
sheriff. I need not mention the sheaf of verse, 
published anonymously as reprints from the 
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Loamshire Examiner, far too sedate a journal, 
by the way, to afford the shelter of its columns 
to poetry that is not properly accredited. 
Nor need we take occasional letters to The 
Onlooker and notes contributed to The Horti- 
cultural Review into account. 

Eudoxus is one of those happy men whose 
natures sort with their vocations. In this he is 
more fortunate than that other dilettante 
brother, Gratianus, the parson of the busy 
parish of Silvercotes. The difference between 
the two men is more in their circumstances 
than in themselves. I know of no pair of 
men whose native likeness has been more com- 
pletely wrought into unlikeness by disparity 
of tasks. Those to whom mankind, divers 
et ondoyant, is a study of perennial interest, 
would find it immensely suggestive to set the 
men side by side, and to compare them. 

I may venture at a future time to help in 
the comparison. Meanwhile, I must insist 
that I cannot regard Eudoxus’s life as a failure. 
The good do good merely by living. Measured 
by this criterion, Eudoxus’s life overflows with 
beneficence. Stretched on the Procrustean 
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bed of present-day censors of men, he would 
fareill. The critical modern judgment, which 
rejects every life that is not consumed in 
endless buzzing, and jigging, and ricocheting 
from one task to another, as mere waste, would 
dismiss Eudoxus into the obscurity with which 
he himself is content. The sentiment of his 
diocese even tends to regard him as an in- 
effective. But Eudoxus has many friends. 
The urchins of the village, the sweet maids 
who have been spoken for, Gaffer Thompson 
in his chimney corner, Farmer Timms of the 
Manor Farm, even the Radical tailor, are among 
them; and so also is Bray, the donkey, who 
follows him like a dog, and his mastiff Turk, 
who never misses a favourable opportunity of 
nuzzling his hand; so, too, I verily believe, 
are the wallflowers that exhale their sweetness 
from the north garden, and the peonies that 
bid them flaming defiance across the breadth 
of the bowling-green; and so are not a few 
of the immortals who wait for the fragrance 
of his pipe in the study. 
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is E must make ourselves beloved,” wrote 
the discerning critic, “‘ for men are 
just only to those whom they love.” I do 
not know precisely when this truth first dawned 
upon my friend Eleutherus, but it must have 
been about the time when ppriest’s orders 
were conferred upon him. I am certain that 
he never made the truth his own by an act of 
impropriation. He never pounced upon it as 
a man seizes treasure trove. It would be 
foreign to his wholesome nature consciously to 
regulate his behaviour by any maxim of mere 
prudence. But no one can know and regard 
him, as I do, without perceiving that he sets a 
steady value upon the esteem of his parishioners, 
and that he loses no real opportunity of winning 
it. The point that escapes the notice of super- 
ficial observers, when they are estimating his 


character, is the motive which actuates him to 
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this appreciation. He thinks the esteem of his 
people worth conciliating, not for its own sake, 
but for the use that may be made of it. He 
desires to sit in the affections of his parishioners 
chiefly in order that he may the more effect- 
ively urge their wills to the service of the 
good. Eleutherus is very far from being one 
of those “ who keep their hearts attending on 
themselves.” He has long since enlisted his 
heart and all that is his in the service of the 
Church militant here upon earth. 

It would be easy to give a wrong impression 
of the Vicar of Cinderby’s personality and 
doings; and, indeed, when he first came to 
Cinderby, wrong impressions of them were 
numerous and much relished by many of the 
good folk. It would be easy to read a com- 
plexity into my friend’s character which is not 
there, and almost as easy to discover a sim- 
plicity in his conduct which does not belong to 
it. It is only when you possess the key which 
I have indicated that both the man and his 
works are plain to be understood. The Vicar 
is set upon being all things to all men if only 
he may save some of them. 
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Some men stumble upon their callings ; others 
are thrust into them. Eleutherus grew slowly 
to his vocation. He came of a decent line of 
small gentlefolk, and received the normal educa- 
tion of his kind, at a minor public school and at 
Camford. He did not shine in the Schools, 
where a decent Second Class sufficiently re- 
warded a moderate perseverance and attested 
his docility of mind. He was more distin- 
guished on the running track. His perform- 
ances on this are still quoted by the knowing 
ones. The Union knew him neither as the 
Rupert of debate nor as the asker of irrelevant 
questions in “ private business.” He preached 
at no Memorial, and it must be owned that his 
attendance at the Sunday evening Sermons 
to Undergraduates was only occasional. He 
was fond of his postprandial coffee in those 
days. But all the while, circumstance and 
accident, as men count things, and the prayers 
of his mother, as God counts, were fashioning 
him, in a way that it would be tedious to tell, 
for the office and the tasks which were awaiting 
him. 

He served an eight years’ apprenticeship to 
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town parish work before he was called to the 
charge of his parish of Cinderby. It is im- 
portant to remember that the last five of these 
years were spent in fellowship with Canon 
Baring at Ironville. Canon Baring’s parochial 
methods, and the kind of success which they 
have achieved, are too well known to require 
particular description. Eleutherus began his 
service at Ironville as a quite insignificant cog 
in the parochial machine. He was permitted 
to assist in the management of the senior girls’ 
Guild and to preach occasionally in the Mission 
Church. Before he left he had become a very 
important cog, and the Canon had learned to 
count upon him. 

It cannot be claimed for Cinderby that it is 
a delectable place. It is an ancient village 
which has swelled, half unconsciously and in 
haphazard fashion, into a middling town. It 
has a brand new town hall, five dissenting 
chapels, a public park, sundry clubs, one of 
which has pretensions and a pillared portico, 
and, of course, its ancient parish church, with 
its auxiliary mission churches. ‘The High 


Street is sinuous and rather narrow, and a 
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mush of featureless side-streets trend aimlessly 
away from it. The sky is usually canopied 
with smoke, which is in part a home product 
and in part the gift of the great neighbouring 
city of Duncester. The river, which winds its 
sluggish way through the older portions of 
the town, carries the blended refuse of the same 
city, oozy, oleaginous, and evil-smelling, to the 
distant sea. In the Vicarage garden, the 
leaves of the shrubs are grimy with deposited 
soot, and the flowers wear a dim and apologetic 
aspect that tells of a struggle from which 
they have only just emerged victorious. The 
march of events has given ashes for beauty 
to Cinderby. ‘Those who have sojourned for 
a season in the town are wont to represent the 
people as a stolid folk, tough of hide, imper- 
vious to new ideas, and watchfully suspicious 
of people whom they have known for less than 
a dozen years. ‘Those who have stayed longer, 
if their insight penetrates below the surface of 
things, find the Cinderby folk strangely 
sentimental and unaffectedly kind, beneath a 
brusque reserve; they know them to be 


essentially honest and very tenacious of some 
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find old loyalties as well as of some very 
foolish ones. 

Cinderby people are fond of saying that they 
know a man when theysee one. In their Vicar 
they have come to think that they have a 
man, and I agree with them. Judged by every 
standard which criticism has a right to apply, 
my friend Eleutherus is a man. He is straight 
and tall, and though he has now passed his 
fortieth year, he is lithe and springy, as one 
who honours and yet keeps under his own body. 
He has a sparkling eye and an air of all-round 
alertness. His cheek is aglow with health ; not 
the rude health of one who 


“from the rise to set 
Sweats in the eye of Phebus and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium,” 


but the regimented health of one who toils 
and rests and eats and smokes by careful rule. 
His brow is serene as of one who permits no 
small worries to canker his peace. He cannot 
be described as a handsome man. A fastidious 
taste would observe that his face is a shade too 


broad, and that his strong mouth and chin 
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are very slightly prognathous. He has a trick, 
too, of making a sawing movement with his 
hands when he is animated, which brings their 
rather coarse and massive redness into unpleas- 
ing prominence. But he never fails to give 
the impression of a goodly and wholesome 
manhood. 

He remains intellectually undistinguished. 
He has had little inclination, and still less oppor- 
tunity, to add to the mediocre equipment of 
culture with which his university furnished him. 
He is not exactly an authority on any subject. 
When I last inspected his books—they are not 
to be dignified with the name of library—they 
could scarcely have numbered five hundred, 
and a good half of them consisted of rather 
antique editions of the Greek and Latin classics, 
odds and ends of college text-books, and the 
like. A series of Manuals for the Clergy was 
prominent among them, but there were few 
books of the epoch-making order, and not more 
than a score of the master-works in the domain 
of general literature. The poets were repre- 
sented by Wordsworth, Keble, and Clough, in 


unaccustomed fellowship; the moralists by 
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Butler’s “Sermons” and Martineau’s “'Types 
of Ethical Theory.” Even the theologians were 
not richly displayed, but I observed that West- 
cott’s “St. John” and Bishop Gore’s “ Body 
of Christ ” had been copiously annotated and 
deeply underscored on nearly every page. There 
were a few text-books on matters of practical 
sociology, such as the housing question ; a guide 
to the working of the Poor Law; and two or 
three books on educational law and school man- 
agement. It was not an inspiring collection, 
but it was rather comforting than otherwise 
to take stock of it. ‘To do so shot no pang 
of envy into the heart. It wakened no un- 
appeasable craving. It left no such lingering 
sense of hopeless ineffectiveness as that with 
which the mere sight of some brethren’s book- 
shelves has once and again afflicted me. From 
every shelf in every bay of Arnobius’s ample 
book-room, for instance, when I enter it, an 
accusing finger points me to my own inepti- 
tude and waste of opportunity. The survey of 
the Vicar of Cinderby’s books is something of 
an anodyne, and something, too, of a tonic. 


It is good to be reminded on occasion that 
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there are things which are less excusable than 
the abandonment of the habit of steady read- 
ing, and that a man may accomplish much of 
the best work, though his converse with the 
master-minds of his own time is scanty and 
infrequent. 

For Eleutherus is eminently a worker. I 
count among my friends more than one 
strenuous toiler, but none of them is so strenu- 
ous and none so uniformly methodical as the 
Vicar of Cinderby. Marcellinus is the soul 
of method, but his method turns rather more 
upon the ordering of his own life, and rather 
less upon the organisation of his parish, than 
the Vicar of Cinderby’s. Eusebius is an 
unwearying worker at multitudinous enter- 
prises, but God did not distil into his soul the 
double portion of the spirit of organisation 
which is Eleutherus’s native endowment, nor 
has he cultivated his passion for orderly 
arrangement to the same extent as the Vicar 
of Cinderby. The very diversity of Eusebius’s 
interests and the catholicity of his mind hinder 
him, in spite of his best intentions, from dis- 


charging with entire success the complicated 
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functions of the parson of a town. That pre- 
occupation of his, which sometimes amounts 
to absence of mind, is also on occasion a real 
hindrance. Of course all success is relative. 
The most faithful parish priest fails here and 
there, and blesses God that his failure is not 
more complete than it 1s. 

There is a precision in the Vicar of Cinderby’s 
parochial methods which I have marked in no 
other parish priest’s, not even in Ausonius’s, 
in the same degree. This precision manifests 
itself in a hundred ways; in the punctuality 
with which every service of the church is begun 
as the last stroke of the hour is sounded; in 
the completeness of the records of parochial 
visitation, wherein every family is noted, and 
every member of it, afresh every year, with 
annotations in red ink and blue ; in the ordered 
completeness of the Parochial Year Book; in 
that not altogether admirable organisation of 
the communicants by companies, each of which 
has a “summoner” to act as warden. Do 
you, for some good purpose, want to know more 
of Mary Robinson than she herself can tell 


you? Her Vicar can tell you in five minutes 
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what was her standard of attainment at school, 
when and by whom she was confirmed, and 
some other more intimate details. All these 
facts are duly set forth in the carefully ordered 
manuscript volumes which are kept under 
lock and key in the vestry. Does Ted Stiggins, 
who has passed out of view in these late years, 
want a character? The Vicar can at least 
say how he comported himself when he was a 
member of the Recreation Club and the Young 
Men’s Guild in the times gone by. Such all- 
embracing exactitude is too high for me, but 
I can admire it at a distance, and I reverence 
the man who is capable of it. It bears witness 
to a tireless industry, and to a grasp of hetero- 
geneous minutiz which, had they been differ- 
ently directed, would have qualified my friend 
equally well for the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the management of a great 
emporium. It betokens even more, for it is 
the quality of a soul which is wholly engrossed 
in its task. It tells of a personality which is 
passionately concerned to do thoroughly that 
which its hand has found to do. 


‘Eleutherus does not impress one as over- 
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flowing with sympathy. He is, indeed, not 
wanting in that divine quality, but, unlike 
some richly endowed priests, he does not 
appear to radiate sympathy as he moves. 
He approaches the members of his great flock, 
not precisely as sinners, over whose frailties he 
could weep, but rather as members of the 
Church militant whom it is his privilege to 
help to fashion into good soldiers of the all- 
conquering army. My friend has some of the 
defects of his fine qualities, and therefore, 
though he fills the eye as a model parish priest, 
he does not quite rise to the heroic level of those 
who spend and are spent rapturously, to ease 
the world of its burden. It may be that he is 
a thought too methodical, just as some men are 
too obviously pacific and others too manifestly 
incorruptible. It may be that his habitual 
pose is a trifle too professional. If so, it is well 
to remember that, as Joubert says, “‘ there are 
defects which are so closely linked with fine 
qualities that they announce them. These are 
defects which it would be folly to seek to 
remedy.” 


I could wish that my friend had more. play of 
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fancy and more humour, but it was not to be. 
Oot d¢ pv Zppova Ojxav, 


if the truth must be told. He has no preach- 
ing gift to speak of, nor is he precisely what 
is called a magnetic personality. He is neither 
versatile nor forceful in any degree that is 
conspicuous. He is what the grace of God and 
his own sustained endeavour have made him— 
a diligent pastor and a faithful priest, a good 
friend, and a very competent fisher of men. 
He is what he has desired to be since he first 
set his face to the furrow. 
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HENEVER the Rector of St. Luke’s, 

Marbury, is mentioned, the epithet 
*‘ popular” is certain to be used. The de- 
scription follows him wherever he goes. It 
abides with him at home. If he betakes him- 
self to a distant parish to preach a harvest 
sermon, his coming is heralded as by a flourish 
of trumpets. In the columns of the previous 
issue of the parish magazine, he appears as 
“the esteemed and popular Rector of St. 
Luke’s, Marbury, whose fame is in all the 
churches.” If he takes a holiday among 
strangers, he is presently known as “ that 
popular clergyman at Marbury, whom every- 
body has heard of.” Engage one of his ten 
thousand parishioners in talk about the pros- 
pects of trade or the issue of the election, and 
soon, by some unexpected by-path, you learn 
that ‘‘ our parson is wonderfully popular.” The 
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popularity of the Rector of St. Luke’s has 
become a legend, and it will end by becoming a 
tradition. For the great majority of those who 
know him by reputation, he is “ a living Church 
force,” or something of the sort. In the judg- 
ment of the vast majority of his own parish- 
ioners, who know him personally, he is one of 
those who, like the King, can do no wrong. 
If there are those among them whose tempera- 
ment urges them to react against the common 
opinion—the temperament of that Athenian 
citizen who, for sheer weariness, cast his shell 
against Aristides—they are careful to hide 
their views. The Rector of St. Luke’s is 
popular, and there is no mistaking the fact. 
O st stc omnes ! 

It is curious to notice how, out of the assem- 
blage of a public man’s characteristics, which 
yield a rich diversity to the scrutiny of the 
careful observer, one detail will leap to mark 
and differentiate him in the general estimate. 
By that one feature he will be known and classi- 
fied. In the course of time it will come to be 
engrossed and exaggerated, even, it may be, to 


the proportions of caricature. All the fluent 
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variety, all the stubborn incongruities of the 
man’s behaviour will be masked by the one 
characteristic which was selected to serve as his 
label. His familiar friends know him as gentle 
and tender and kind. In the public eye he 
masquerades as the honest and rather ruthless 
John, who will not mince his words, but must, 
at any cost, tell the whole truth as he sees it. 
Or it may be that his intimates recognise 
him as the man of adamantine inflexibility of 
purpose, who will bate no jot of principle for 
any consideration of expediency. Some half- 
perceived train of circumstance has served to 
fix him in the public imagination as a time- 
server, or as the unpractical possessor of the 
cross-bench mind, which is at once so admirable 
and so inattractive. 

The popularity of the Rector of St Luke’s is 
an asset the value of which no lover of his 
Church would wish to cheapen. To his neigh- 
bours it affords a comforting conviction that 
there is one parish at least where the Church 
is holding her own against the onslaught of 
the legionaries of the Pit, who are ever seeking 
to widen the breaches in her bulwarks. They 
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are wont to be uplifted by the sense that at 
Marbury the citadel of the Faith is well 
guarded, and its outworks impregnable. The 
Establishment, “from its golden head to its 
miry feet”—the phrase is Marcellinus’s— 
stands securely based at Marbury against the 
envious shock of foes and the rodent tooth of 
Time. The Rector’s popularity is a solace to 
the spiritually minded in these troublous days, 
and a weapon to the Erastian’s hand. Look 
at Marbury and see the conquering vitality of 
the Church’s faith. See the inestimable profit 
of having a Church which is truly national. 
When a parson is popular it is always 
interesting, though not always prudent, to 
regard the roots of his popularity. Sometimes 
it is profitable to speculate on the motives of 
it. My friend Ausonius is popular because he 
has applied himself with consummate skill to 
achieve popularity, for the sweetness of it. 
Ausonius revels in popularity just as I do in 
a sun-bath. I love to lean against a vineyard 
wall and saturate myself with the August sun- 
shine. The present sensation is blissful, and 
there is the added benefit of the stored sun- 
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rays to accrue in dreary after-days of gloom. 
Ausonius finds the popularity which he enjoys 
blissful, though, being little minded to wear 
his heart upon his sleeve, he does not say so 
much to all and sundry. Eleutherus, too, is 
by no means averse to popularity, but he does 
not value it for its own sake. It is one of the 
instruments with which he has chosen to 
work. 

The Rector of St. Luke’s popularity is of a 
different order. He neither covets it nor 
despises it. It does not enter into his scheme 
of life. If he regards it at all, it is as the zephyr 
whose fanning may be pleasant, when you 
come to think of it, but about which it is 
scarcely worth a right-minded man’s while 
to think. . 

There are two truths about popularity which 
have become the commonplaces of the race. 
Poets, philosophers, and divines have conspired 
with experience to demonstrate their validity. 
One of these truths is that popularity is apt to 
be as brittle as the iridescence of a soap bubble, 
as fleeting as the films of gossamer which over- 
spread the fields on autumn mornings The 
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other is that no head lies so uneasy as the 
popular hero’s, for whom the favour of the 
crowd has become an end to be sought. The 
Rector of St. Luke’s is not very profoundly 
versed in the lore that is to be found in books, 
but the volume of human experience is one in 
which he has made deep and protracted studies. 
Tell him that Horace has written contemptu- 
ously of the shifting breeze of popular favour, 
that the great masters of the science of human 
nature, from Montaigne to Jeremy Taylor, 
have concurred in insisting on the worthless- 
ness of applause, and he will listen languidly 
to your erudition. He is familiar with the 
fact which the erudition was intended to 
illustrate. 

It is not that the Rector of St. Luke’s is built 
on the heroic scale, or that he is a perfect 
paragon of all the virtues. On the contrary, 
he has a failing or two which are hardly con- 
gruous with the status of a hero. I have noted 
in him some small infirmities which, though 
they lean to virtue’s side, are still blemishes. 
He has little of the bold temper and nothing 


of the lofty genius which enter into the con- 
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ception of greatness. I hope it goes without 
saying that he has less than nothing of that 
easy toleration of vice which is an indispensable 
qualification for admittance into the modern 
historian’s picture gallery. The Rector of St. 
Luke’s is neither a hero nor an angel, but a 
dearer being, compact of the clay of which 
most of us are fashioned, though in him it may 
be somewhat more finely tempered than is the 
case with you and me. He can owe little of 
the esteem in which he is held to the appear- 
ance which he makes. Cleanliness, and vigour, 
and seemliness are the only characteristics of 
his outer man which are worth noting, but 
these are written on every part of him. His 
sturdy, well-knit figure, of good, though not 
commanding height, is in no way conspicuous. 
There is constancy in his eye and resolution 
in his ‘stride. More than this you could 
scarcely gather from an inspection of him. 
His stubbly brown hair, his gleaming teeth, 
here and there stopped with obtrusive gold, 
his shapely hands, tell little of the man; nor 
even does his voice, though that is mellow as 
the lower notes of a flute, and well regulated 
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to soothe or to entreat, to persuade or to. 
command. 

It would be easy to survey the Rector of St. 
Luke’s from every point of view, and yet miss 
the secret of his influence. The inductive 
method, which is elsewhere so fruitful in results, 
is apt to fail when applied to the illumination 
of personality. ‘The Rector is a good shepherd 
of his people. He is diligent, and in his way 
sufficiently thorough, but he keeps few records, 
and he is quite impatient with systems of case 
indexing. He knows that elaborated system 
is apt to war with spontaneity. He is a little 
methodical in the order of his visiting. He 
calls on Mr. Jobson to-day, simply because he 
has become aware that a long time has elapsed 
since he had speech with Jobson. He will 
call on Mrs. Simmons to-morrow, because 
he will be moved by a wish to hear whether Bob 
has written lately from the North-west frontier. 
The fact is, that he does not look upon his 
parishioners as “cases” at all. He has a 
warm, human interest in all of them whom 
he knows, and the number of these is con- 


siderable. He has a good memory, and a 
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treasure of sympathy to which he is always 
adding. His memory occasionally fails, but 
his sympathy never. 

The Rector has the reputation of being a 
good organiser, but he could not, for the life 
of him, tell how he acquired it. It must be 
confessed that a glance at his parochial machi- 
nery furnishes little justification for the title. 
The apparatus of parish work at St. Luke’s 
is, I regret to say, incomplete at many points. 
The Rector has no branch of the G.F.S. at 
work, nor has any corps of Church Lads been 
enrolled in recent years. What parish can be 
said to be managed on businesslike lines with- 
out a guild of church workers or a men’s 
brotherhood ? Neither will be found by the 
curious in the parish of St. Luke’s. When I 
ventured to recommend the subtle device of a 
joint missionary box to the Rector, he brought 
me up standing with: “Go to with your 
machinery. I am thinking seriously of lessen- 
ing mine. What is needed is to bring the 
fresh energy of the priest to bear by way of 
close personal contact. Much machinery makes 
that difficult.” Tell him of the economy of 
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energy effected by rigid method, and he will 
reply that he prefers lavish expenditure. 
Whisper to him, as I did, that order is Heaven’s 
first law, and he will tell you that he knows 
of a higher law, which is the law of love. 
“The morass into which the feet of the 
unmethodical wander is not so fatal as the 
desert into which the high roads of system lead. 
In those burnt sands how many a fine enthu- 
siasm has vanished!” It is useless to try to 
argue with the Rector on this point. It must 
be remembered that his splendid vitality and 
constant interest have enabled him to dispense 
with many of the mechanical aids upon which 
most of us must rely. 

There is abundance of life in the parish of 
St. Luke’s. ‘The congregations are large, and 
they are interested. The number of the 
parishioners who are intimately concerned in 
the Church’s wellbeing is astonishing. You 
feel, when you are among them, that the pulse 
of the Church’s life beats like artillery in the 
place. You walk down the main street from 
the Rectory to the railway station on Monday 


morning, and the radiant faces which are turned 
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on the Rector, though few words may be 
spoken, give you ample assurance that the 
secret of the strong tide of parochial life is 
hidden somewhere in the personality of the 
man who walks beside you. Not in any single 
attribute of his is it to be found. Not in his 
preaching, for example. He once told me 
that he was almost the worst preacher in the 
diocese. It was one of those statements which 
are to be taken as indicative of the truth rather 
than as the expression of it. He is never a dull 

preacher or an eloquent one. Some of his 
utterances bite as does the etcher’s acid; some 
have an illuminating directness; some seem 
to enfold your soul in an unpurchaseable 
peace. Commonplace enough they may be, 
and indeed often enough are, but they have 
always the weight of a man behind them. And 
he is sparing of them. For twelve, or it may 
be fourteen, minutes by the miniature pulpit 
clock he speaks. It is not a great performance. 
It is hardly what you would call good preach- 
ing. It is just the simple, unfettered telling 
of a message which is not so much the preacher’s 


own as one that has passed through him. 
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I have said that the Rector is not without in- 
firmity. It is a blemish in him that he should 
be so inattentive to detail as he often is. When 
any important enterprise is afoot, or any exact- 
ing duty, he is as punctilious as could be 
wished. In minor matters he is often forget- 
ful. I have known him take minutes of a 
meeting on the back of an envelope, which he 
afterwards mislaid. I have seen him, who is 
usually the pink of courtesy, stand talking in 
his own drawing-room to Mrs. Goodyer- 
Brown and two more ladies, with his thumbs 
in the arms of his waistcoat. He has been 
known to omit one of the Commandments 
when reading the Office. He has a use of 
coloured stoles, but he seems to mix the 
colours in an inexcusable way. And you 
would almost be tempted to suspect him of 
latitudinarianism when you hear him say that 
“four surplices at Allhallowstide” do not 
constitute the Catholic Faith. He never 
embroiders the truth, but I have known him 
present it in a quaint conceit which was 
positively misleading. 

But when all has been said, it remains true 
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that he possesses many virtues, and holds them 
in a beautiful poise which wins all men to 
respect him, some to revere him, and not a 
few to love him. Indeed, I incline to think 
that it is this symmetry of his character that, 
more than anything else, accounts for his popu- 
larity. There belongs to him a moral trans- 
parency and a consonance of the hidden man 
of the heart with the man of action, which 
you feel long before you recognise it. 

The Rector has never married, and I fear 
that it must be admitted that he is rather 
more fully at ease in a company of men than in 
the society of ladies. You cannot very well 
think of himas a squire of dames, but I have 
observed in him no awkward shyness, no dis- 
proportioned deference, nor any trace of the 
painful consciousness of sex which hampers 
some good men in their relations with their 
female parishioners. His manner is a thought 
graver, his attitude a shade more precise when 
he is dealing with the gentler sex. That is all, 
and it needs a watchful eye to see even that. 
Many men have a bonhomie which they put 


on and off at will like their gloves. Such a 
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geniality is among the gifts of the Rector of 
St. Luke’s, but the sort of jolt that you feel 
in most of these cases, which leads you to 
suspect the men of practising, and suggests 
dissimulation, is entirely absent in the case of 
the Rector. The man is wholly and truly 
expressed in both manners. 

And thus it may be seen how he is the 
popular Rector of St. Luke’s, and why he does 
not care for popularity. 
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